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The Croton Aqueduct at Harlem River. 


AQUEDUCTS AND WATER. 


{Second Article.] 


SUPPLY OF WATER IN SCOTCH TOWNS. 


Tue town of Greenock possesses one of 
the finest systems of water-works to be 
found in the kingdom; since there is an 
abundant supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses, and water power to work a number 
of mills, both provided by the same agency. 
From the “Gazetteer of Scotland,” we 
learn that this work was accomplished in 
1827, by an association called the “ Shaw’s 
Water Company,” constituted by an act of 
parliament in 1825. The work consists 
of an immense artificial lake or reservoir, 
situated in the bosom of the hills behind 
the town. The town itself lies on a flat 
strip of land between the Clyde and these 
hills; and as the water of the river is not 
here fit for drinking, the hills behind the 
town were looked * Ns the source of sup- 





ply. Into the reservoir have been made to 
flow all the streams having an available 
altitude, including that called “ Shaw’s 
Water,” which used formerly to flow into 
the Clyde, and which has given name to 
the company. From this reservoir an 
aqueduct passes along the mountain range, 
running for several miles at an elevation 
of five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The whole length of the aqueduct 
is six miles and a half. The reservoir has 
an area of three hundred acres; besides 
which is a compensation reservoir of forty 
acres, and other smaller basins. Self-act- 
ing sluices, of very ingenious construction, 
prevent the danger of any overflow, and 
completely preserve the water during even 
the greatest flood. There are two exten- 
sive filters. In the vicinity of the town it 
pours down a current of water in succes- 
sive falls, which impel two grist-mills, a 
mill for cleaning rice and coffee, a sail- 
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cloth and cordage factory, a factory for 
spinning wool, and a large cotton mill— 
all erected on the course of the aqueduct. 
The water-wheel of the cotton factory, sup- 
plied wholly by this singular aqueduct, is 
the largest and most magnificent in the 
world ; it is seventy feet in diameter ; it is 
capable of giving power equal to that of 
two hundred horse; the axle of the wheel 
weighs eleven tons, and the wheel itself 
nearly a hundred and twenty tons; round 
the circumference are ranged a hundred 
and sixty buckets, each capable of holding 
a hundred gallons, and by the falling of 
the water into these buckets the ponder- 
ous wheel is made to rotate once in a min- 
ute. There seems a probability that many 
parts of this water-course will thus be 
tented by owners of mills; so that the 
water will serve a double duty,—first set- 
ting machinery in motion, and then sup- 
plying pure water to the town of Greenock. 
Glasgow, being situated sufficiently high 
up the Clyde to have fresh water passing 
through it, is supplied with water from 
that source; but this was not the case 
until about forty years ago. Until the lat- 
ter end of the last century, the inhabitants 
obtained their supply from about thirt 
public and a few private wells. In 1770, 
the magistrates caused plans to be made 
for a supply from the inland districts, but 
the scheme fell to the ground; and so did 
another which was brought forward in 
1794. At length a single individual did 
that which the corporation had been so 
long trying todo. In 1804, Mr. William 
Harley, who had feued the lands of Wil- 
lowbank, constructed a reservoir in the 
upper part of the city, and conducted 
thither the water from springs in the land 
which he had feued; this water he sold to 
the inhabitants by means of huge cisterns 
placed in carriages, drawn through the 
streets. The partial success of this enter- 
prise induced a number of individuals to 
form themselves into a company for sup- 
plying the city with filtered water from the 
Clyde. In 1806, they obtained an act of 
parliament, and erected water-works about 
two miles above Glasgow. In 1808, an- 
other company was formed fora similar 
object at a different spot; and within a few 
ears past the two companies have com- 
ined. Eight million gallons of water per 
day are supplied by these works. 


AND WATER. 


The city of Edinburgh derives its sup- 
ply of water from the Pentland Hills, which 
form a ridge a few miles to the south; and 
it is from the same source that the pro- 

osed supply per railway is to be obtained. 
Pike most other places, the Scottish me. 
tropolis obtained by very slow degrees such 
an arrangement as would afford an ade. 
quate supply of this most vadsable com- 
modity. In the year 1621, tne rnagistrates 
obtained an act of parliament empowering 
them to cast “ seuches and ditches” in the 
land between the city and the Pentland, 
and to construct means of bringing water ; 
but during half a century they seem to have 
found no engineer to carry out the plans, 
or else they themselves the necessary re- 
sources. In 1674, they paid Peter Bruschi, 
a German, about three thousand pounds 
for laying down a leaden pipe, three inches 
in diameter, from a place named Corniston, 
about four miles west of the city, to a 
reservoir on the Castle Hill. Soon afier 
this, new or additional springs were made 
to contribute to the supply; and as the 
quantity of water thus procured was more 
than the pipe could convey, a new pipe, 
four inches and a half in diameter, was 
gradually laid down in lieu of it. Ata 
later period, a new act of parliament was 
obtained, more extensive in its provisions 
than the former; for by it the corporation 
was empowered to obtain a supply of water 
from any lands whatever within three miles 
of the original fountain at Corniston. In 
1787, a cast-iron pipe, five inches in diam- 
eter, was laid as an additional medium of 
supply. Three years afterwards another 
pipe, seven inches in diameter, was laid 
from the springs on the lands of Swans- 
ton. But the supply from all these sources 
being found inadequate to the increased 
demand of the city, a joint-stock company 
was formed in 1810, and incorporated in 
1819, to carry pipes from two great springs, 
eight miles distant, at Crawley and Glen- 
coise. 

The Crawley spring, from which the 
new supply has been derived, issues from 
the side of a rising ground on the southern 
base of one of the Pentland Hills. It is 
scarcely seven miles distant from Edin- 
burgh, in a'straight line, but nearly nine 
miles in the line of the pipes, these having 
been carried round a considerable way 1 





the eastward to avoid the Pentland ridge. 
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The spring is elevated about five hundred 
and sixty feet above the level of the sea, 
and three hundred and sixty above the 
level of Prince’s street, Edinburgh ; there 
is, therefore, ample height to carry it over 
the highest parts of the town, the source 
being much ee than any of the houses. 
The original issue of the spring was greatly 
increased by a drain, which was carried 
for about half a mile above the spring, in 
the valley in which it was situated. The 
soil of this valley, consisting of an immense 
bed of gravel, having a thickness in some 
places of forty feet, constitutes a vast natu- 
ral filter, through which the water, de- 
scending from the high grounds on each 
side of the valley, percolates in a high 
degree of purity ; a being all intercepted 
by the drain, it is conducted, along with all 
the original discharge of the spring, into 
a reservoir, or water-house. From this 
reservoir the pipes take their rise, which 
convey the water to the city. In the first 
three miles these pipes vary from eighteen 
to twenty inches in diameter, and descend 
sixty-five feet in a pretty regular series ; 
in the remainder of the course they are 
fifteen inches in diameter, and descend 
nearly three hundred feet. The descent is 
not perfectly regular, being in some parts 
steeper than in others, according to the 
natural declivity of the country. In one 
or two instances, also, they undulate slight- 
ly; near Burdie-house, four miles from the 
city, they ascend a little; and after de- 
scending rapidly to Libberton Dams, they 
again ascend twenty or thirty feet, to the 
high ground on the north side of the Mead- 
ows. There are, however, no sudden ine- 
qualities, all such having been carefully 
avoided by levelling, for which purpose 
considerable embankments and cuttings of 
the ground were made. As it approaches 
the city, the pipe is carried through a tun- 
nel more than two thousand feet long and 
eighty feet below the surface. 

When the water arrives at the city, it is 
distributed in different directions to supply 
different parts. One branch leads to a 
reservoir near Herioi’s Hospital, to supply 
the south-west; another branch supplies 
the south-east ; a third branch is carried u 
to a reservoir on the top of the Castle Hill 
to supply the central parts of the old town; 


while the main body is carried by a tunnel | 
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pierced through the solid rock on which 
the castle stands, to the southern or new 
town, where it ramifies through all the 
principal streets. These main channels 
are formed of iron-pipe, half an inch thick, 
in lengths of nine feet each, securely joined 
end to end. The supply of water con- 
veyed by this means amounts to about two 
hundred cubic feet per minute, on an ave- 
rage. This is about five times the quan- 
tity formerly delivered into the town by all 
the different ponds and reservoirs from 
which it was then supplied, and which 
was, besides, often of a very impure and 
unwholesome quality. The expense of the 
whole undertaking was about a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds ; and the inhab- 
itants pay for the accommodation by a rate 
equal to about five per cent. on the annual 
rental of the houses. 


SUPPLY OF WATER IN AMERICAN CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


The largest water works in America of 
that class which derive the water from a 
river flowing on the spot, are at Philadel- 


hia. The river Schuylkill flows past 
Philadelphia ; and a short distance before 
it reaches the city, its waters are so diverted 
as to flow into or through the water works 
established on one bank of the river. In 
the first place there is a dam thrown ob- 
liquely across the river from one shore to 
the other, excepting openings at the two 
ends. This dam is formed of solid timber 
frame work, filled up with stones and rub- 
ble; it is sixteen hundred feet in length, 
and being formed where the water is twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet deep, its construction 
was a work of some difficulty. The regu- 
lar flow of the water is checked by this 
dam, and a constant stagnation occurs for 
six miles upwards; but a channel for navi- 
gation is formed by a canal with locks at 
one end of the dam; while a large body 
flows through the opening at the other end 
of the dam with sufficient force to turn 
powerful water-wheels. These wheels 
work pumps, whereby the river-water is 
pumped up into vast reservoirs above ; so 
that the dam is formed only as a means to 
obtain power to turn the wheels. There 
are the means to direct the body of water 
either into the water-works or by a sluice 
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into the part of the river below the dam at 
pleasure. 

The water acts upon eight very large 
wheels, the rotation of which works eight 
large pumps, and these pumps raise the riv- 
er water into the reservoirs. Each pump 
raises half a million gallons of water per 
day, and this vast body of water is forced 
by the pumps to a height of not less than 
ninety feet. The pipe through which the 
flow takes place is made of cast-iron, and 
is sixteen inches in diameter. The reser- 
voirs provided for the collecting and stor- 
ing of the water are placed at an elevation 
of about an hundred feet above the level 
of the river, and about fifty feet above the 
highest streets of Philadelphia ; they are 
four in number, and present altogether an 
area of six acres. The reservoirs are 
founded on an elevated rock, but the water 
is retained by means of artificial walls and 
embankments. These enclosures are of 
great strength, and the bottom of the reser- 
voirs is well paved with cemented brick. 
The depth of water, when filled, is about 
twelve feet ; and the amount then contained 
is more than twenty millions of gallons. 
The use of having four reservoirs instead 
of one equal to them in area, is to facilitate 
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the purification of the water ; for the water, 
after being discharged from the force pumps 
into one of them, passes through a filter 
into a second reservoir, then through anoth- 
er filter into the third, and similarly to the 
fourth ; so that it undergoes three filtrations 
before it enters the pipes which supply the 
town. 

The water is conveyed from the reser. 
voirs, and distributed through the town, by 
means of about an hundred miles of cast. 
iron pipe, beginning at two feet in diameter 
near the reservoirs, and being reduced to 
twelve, six and three inches, according to 
the streets through which they pass. The 
water flowing in this way from the reser- 
voirs into the city, varies from about two 
to four millions of gallons per day, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, averaging 
more than three millions. In 1836, this 
supply was distributed by means of pri- 
vate pipes to about seventeen thousand 
renters or tenants, and by public pumps to 
about three thousand more; making twenty 
thousand families supplied with water from 
the works. 

The Fairmount water-works cost nearly 
half a million of dollars. 


The Fairmount Water-works. 


The town of Richmond, Virginia, is 
supplied with water from the James River 
on a principle analogous to that here ex- 
plained, but on a smaller scale. The water 
is raised by means of water-wheels to so 
great a height as an hundred and sixty 
feet above the level of the river, into two 





large reservoirs, and 1s thence distributed 
through the town in iron pipes. 
Pittsburgh, on the Ohio, is similarly 
supplied ; the water being raised from the 
river to a height of about an hundred feet, 
and thence distributed. Montreal is in 
like manner supplied from the river St 
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Lawrence. Cincinnati, in Ohio, until 
within a few years, was supplied with the 
water of the Ohio, by having it pumped 
up by horse-power to reservoirs at a height 
of a hundred and sixty feet; but as the 
tanks were only large enough to supply a 
wooden main-pipe three or four inches in 
diameter, the increase in the number of 
inhabitants rendered a change of plan ne- 
cessary ; Steam-power was substituted for 
horse-power to raise the water, and iron 
ipes of large diameter replaced those of 
smaller size for the mains. 


THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


New York, beyond all other cities in 
America, affords the most interesting fea- 
ture in respect to the supply of water. 
Within the last few years its inhabitants 
have planned and carried out a project 
partaking much of the grandeur and mag- 
nitude of the ancient aqueduct ; and if the 
expectations of the engineer should prove 
to be permanently realized, the system will 
remain as a creditable monument to the 
skill and commercial liberality of the state. 

The necessity of a more plentiful supply 
of water than that furnished by the wells, 
was felt at New York so long back as 1774, 
when the city numbered only twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants. In 1798, again, it was 
a matter of serious discussion, and various 
plans were suggested, and engineers con- 
sulted ; but nothing definite was done, and 
the matter again fell to the ground. In 
1822, a little more was effected; a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
matter, and surveys and estimates were 
made, a company formed, reports published, 
shares issued ; yet things went on year by 
year, and even this died away. In 1831, 
more talking and suggesting took place ; 
and in 1832, the appearance of the cholera 
in the city gave more earnestness than 
ever to the wish of having a plentiful store 
of good water. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, so difficult is it to rouse a corpo- 
tate body to strike out a new course of 
action, that it was not till 1837 that a be- 
ginning was made in the actual prosecu- 
tion of a definite and attainable plan. The 
year 1842 witnessed the completion; and 
we may now describe the way in which it 
has been executed. 

In the course of examinations which 
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were made to determine sources whence 
water could be obtained, questions of deep 
importance presented themselves in regard 
to the source to be relied on for a supply, 
also in reference to the plan which should 
be adopted for conducting the water to the 


city. 

if was of so much importance to the city 
that the supply should be such as not only 
to answer present purposes, but be adequate 
to the future increased demands, and that 
the quality of the water should be unques- 
tionable, that it became necessary to extend 
the examinations over every watered dis- 
trict in the vicinity, in order to judge of 
the comparative merits of different sources. 
The engineers who were employed trav- 
ersed the country, gauged the streams, 
reported their supply, the quality of the 
water, and plans which might be adopted 
for conveying it to the city. It wasa field 
for the exercise of the talent and research 
of the engineer. In resorting to a distant 
stream for a supply, any plan which he 
might propose for conveying the water, 
would encounter obstacles requiring skill 
and ingenuity to overcome. He would 
find it necessary to build up the valleys, 
pierce through the hills, and span the wa- 
ters of the arms of the sea which embrace 
the city and make it an island. Structures 
would be required, which, in their design, 
would find no parallel among the public 
works of this country, and in forming plans 
for them he might study with advantage 
the works constructed for similar purposes 
by the ancient Romans. 

The examinations embraced all the 
sources from which a supply of water 
might be obtained in the neighboring coun- 
ties of Westchester and Putnam; giving a 
comparison of the different streams in re- 
gard to their elevation, their capacity, and 
the quality of the water. It was decided 
that the Croton river would supply a suffi- 
cient quantity at all seasons of the year; 
at an elevation precluding the use of steam 
or any other extraneous power, and that 
the quality of the water was unexception- 
able. The Croton is a small river flowing 
into the Hudson. The sources are nearly 
fifty miles from the city, and are mostly 
springs which form a good many ponds and 
lakes in the depressions of a hilly country. 
About twenty of these lakes, having an 
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aggregate area of three million acres, form 
‘the sources of the Croton; and the river 
so formed flows with rather a rapid descent 
over a bed of gravel and masses of broken 
rocks. The water is so very pure, that 
the Indians who formerly inhabited the 
district gave it a name corresponding to 
“clear water.” Other streams were found 
which would furnish water equally pure, 
but too limited in quantity at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and not at a sufficient 
elevation. Having fixed upon the Croton 
river as a stream possessing the requisite 
advantages for a supply, questions naturally 
arose as to the manner in which it should 
be conveyed to the city; the distance 
being about forty miles, over a country 
extremely broken and uneven, and follow- 
ing a direction, for a portion of this distance, 
parallel with the Hudson river, encounter- 
ing the streams which empty into it and 
form deep valleys in their courses. The 
following modes were proposed. A plain 


channel formed of earth, like the ordina 
construction of a canal; an open channel, 
rotected against the action of the current 
. masonry ; an arched culvert or conduit, 
composed essentially of masonry, and iron 


pipes. In deciding which of these modes 
should be adopted, it was necessary to make 
a comparison among them as to their effi- 
ciency for conducting the water in purity, 
and in the quantity required, their perma- 
nency as structures, and their cost. 

The close channel or culvert, composed 
essentially of masonry, seemed to possess 
all the requisite advantages for Pi ae xe 
the water in a pure state, and keeping it 
beyond the influence of frost or any inter- 
ruption which would be liable to occur to 
an open channel. In point of stability this 
plan had a decided preference over either 
of the other plans proposed, and the onl 
objection offered was the cost of the oak 
constructed in this way. 

The close channel or conduit of masonry 
was adopted as the plan best calculated to 
answer all the purposes of conducting the 
water to the city. 

A description of the general design and 
purpose of the channel-way in connection 
with the reservoirs, will serve to give a 
clear understanding of the operation of the 
work. Having ascertained the elevation 
in the city at which it would be desirable 
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to use the water, it was onl necessary, 
then, to find a point on the Croton river 
where a dam could be constructed that 
would turn the water into a channel hay. 
ing a gradual descent to the required ele. 
vation of the city; so that it may easily 
be conceived, it is only diverting the water 
into another channel, where it will flow on 
unobstructed. The manner in which water 
is conducted from its natural channel, for 
the purpose of propelling the machinery of 
manufacturing establishments, by a race- 
way or other channel, is a simple illustra- 
tion of the operation of this great work. 

At the place where it was determined to 
build the dam across the Croton river, the 
surface of the natural flow of water was 
about thirty-eight feet below the elevation 
required as a head for the water to flow 
into the aqueduct leading to the city. By 
going farther up the river the dam would 
have been of less height, and a point might 
have been found where it would be onl 
peceeaary to build a dam to turn the water, 
and not form a pond of much extent above 
it; but for such a purpose it would have 
been necessary to go above where some 
important tributaries enter the river, and 
would have required a considerable exten- 
sion of the aqueduct. It was perhaps de- 
sirable to form this fountain reservoir, so 
that it would afford a supply of water to 
draw from, should there at any future time, 
in a season of drought, be more required 
for the use of the city than would be flow- 
ing in the river. 

No essential change occurs in the form 
of the channel-way from the fountain res- 
ervoir on the Croton to the receiving res- 
ervoir on the island of New York, a dis- 
tance of thirty-eight miles, except in crossing 
Harlem river to reach the island, and in 
passing a deep valley on the island, where 
iron pipes are used instead of the channel- 
way of masonry to provide for the pressure 
consequent upon a depression from the 
regular plane. 

At these points the iron pipes descend 
and rise again, so that when the water is 
flowing in the channel-way they will be 
constantly full. Thus it will be perceived 
that the channel-way of masonry will 
never be filled entirely, so as to occasion a 
pressure on all itsinterior surface. —_— 

The surface of the fountain reservoir is 
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1663 feet above the level of mean tide at 
the city of New York; and the difference 
of level between that and the surface of 
the receiving reservoir on the island of New 
York, (a distance of thirty-eight miles,) is 
471 feet, leaving the surface of this reser- 
voir 119 feet above the level of the mean 
tide. From the receiving reservoir the 
water is conducted a distance of two miles 
in iron pipes te the distributing reservoir, 
where the surface of the water is 115 feet 
above the level of mean tide. This last is 
the height to which the water may gener- 
ally be made available in the city. 
he dam built to form the fountain res- 
ervoir is about six miles from the mouth 
of the Croton river. The reservoir forms 
a beautiful sheet of water in the lap of the 
hills in the wild region of the Croton, and 
has received the name of the “Croton 
Lake.” 
Pine’s Bridge over the Croton river, 
which is mentioned in the early history of 
the country, occupied a position which is 





now about the middle of this reservoir, and 
there is at that place a bridge over the 
reservoir resting upon piers and abutments. 

The hills which bound the Croton valley 
where the reservoir is formed are so bold 
as to confine it within narrow limits; for 
about two miles above the dam the average 
width is about one eighth of a mile. At 
this distance from the dam the valley opens 
so that for the length of two miles more 
the width is about a quarter of a mile; 
here the valley contracts again and dimin- 
ishes the width until the flow line reaches 
the natural width of the river at the head 
of the lake. The country immediately 
contiguous to the shore has been cleared 
up, and all that would be liable to impart 
any impurity to the water has been remov- 
ed. This gives a pleasing aspect to the 
lake, showing where the hand of art has 
swept along the shores leaving a clean 
margin. Retiring from the water are the 
richly cultivated slopes with the neat farm- 
houses overlooking the lake, or the hills 
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View below the dam. 


crowned with forest trees, while at intervals | 


tributary stream. 
The preceding view, taken from a point 


below the dam, shows the relative positions 
a valley or ravine opens and empties in its| of the dam and the gate chamber at the 


head of the aqueduct. 
The original channel of the river wher 
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the dam is built was about 120 feet wide; 
the average depth of water at this place 
was about four feet, and the greatest depth 
ten feet. 

The left bank of the river rose abruptly 
with rock, the channel was gravelly, and 
on the right bank a sandy table-land about 
three feet above the ordinary surface of 
water extended about eighty feet; then a 
sandy hill arose on a slope of about forty- 
five degrees. 

In making the plan for the dam at this 
place, it was determined to fill the main 
channel and the table-land on the right 
bank with an embankment of earth; and 
on the left bank, where rock was found, to 
build a body of masonry against the slope 
to the requisite height for the surface of the 
reservoir and connect it with the embank- 
ment in the channel. This masonry form- 
ed the overfall for the water, and the rock 
in the side of the hill adjacent to it was 
excavated down to the level of the overfall, 
thereby extending it into the hill, making 
the space for the water to pass over partly 
of masonry and partly of rock. The em- 
bankment extended with a slope on the 
upstream side, giving it a broad base, and 
the lower or downstream side was faced 
with a heavy wall of stone.‘ There was a 
timber pier constructed in the embankment 
extending across the channel and faced 
with _— on the upstream side. The 
overfall was_ made of such length as was 
thought sufficient to pass all the water of 
the river during its highest stages; and 
with the view of adapting it to such pur- 
pose, examinations were made to find the 
highest marks of flood on the banks of the 
river; and those who were engaged in 
determining these marks were guided also 
by the observations of the inhabitants of the 
vicinity who had Jong known the river in 
its various stages. High freshets were 
witnessed during the construction of the 
work, for in the course of two years in 
which the work was going up, all the vari- 
ous changes and freshets of rainy seasons 
were experienced, and those in charge of 
it did not neglect to note the quantity of 
water flowing on such occasions. 

With such opportunities to become ac- 
ape with the changes of the stream, 

ey could not fail to know the quantity of 
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~water flowing at periods of the highest 
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freshets, and knowing it, to adapt an over. 
fall of sufficient capacity for its discharge, 
For this purpose it was thought ample 
provision was made ; yet at the time when 
the work was nearly completed such a flood 
occurred as could not have been anticipated 
from previous knowledge of the river, 
The water, filling the entire passage at the 
overfall, flowed over the top of the em- 
bankment where it was not supposed it 
could ever reach. The lower slope of this 
embankment was covered with a wall not 
calculated to resist the action of the water, 
and it gave way. The water broke through 
the embankment and rushed along the 
valley with most disastrous consequences. 
The breach occurred at an early hour in 
the morning, and many persons were sud- 
denly aroused from their sleep to escape 
before the approaching waters. Dwelling 
houses and mills were carried away, and 
three lives were lost. Two of those who 
were drowned had taken refuge in the 
tops of trees, but these being swept away, 
they were drowned; while others, who 
were not able to reach the main land, but 
had also taken refuge in trees, were saved. 
The change wrought by the flood, in the 
appearance of the country, was truly won- 
derful. The destruction was complete. 
Night had closed over that valley where 
all was happiness and quiet, but day opened 
upon a scene of desolation. The fertile 
fields were torn up and covered with masses 
of stone and gravel, and the flood left marks 
of its fury far up on the hill-sides. 

At the commencement of the rain which 
caused this flood, the ground was covered 
with snow to the depth of eighteen inches; 
the weather became warm, and the power- 
ful rain storm continued incessantly for 
forty-eight hours. Notwithstanding the 
immense volume discharged at the overfall 
of the dam, the water was rising, during 
the night previous to this disaster, at the 
rate of fourteen inches per hour over the 
reservoir, covering an area of four hundred 
acres. 

This catastrophe occurred on the 8th of 
January, 1841. In repairing the breach it 
was decided to build an extension of solid 
hydraulic masonry in the place of the por- 
tion of embankment which was carried 





away. 
The gate-house and wing-wall, which 
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are seen on the ridge of the dam, shows 
where the masonry of the original struc- 
ture was connected with the embankment 
which extended across the river. The 
whole length of the overfall is 251 feet. 
Access to the house over the culvert, is 
gained by a foot bridge which is seen in 
the picture. The masonry of the original 
structure has a rock foundation, and the 
extension of the overfall which is seen on 
the left of the house extending across to 
the embankment, has an artificial founda- 
tion of concrete. 

The masonry of the dam is about eight 
feet thick at the top and sixty feet at the 
base; it is built in a vertical form on the 
upstream side, with occasional offsets, and 
the lower face has a curved form, so as to 
pass the water over without giving it a 
direct fall upon the apron at the foot; this 
apron is formed of timber, stone and con- 
crete, and extends some distance from the 
toe of the masonry, giving security at the 
point where the water has the greatest 
action. A secondary dam has been built 
at the distance of three hundred feet from 
the masonry, in order to form a basin of 
water setting back over the apron at the 
toe of the main dam, so as to break the 
force of the water falling upon it. This 
secondary dam is formed of round timber, 
brushwood and gravel; it may be seen in 
the picture directly under the bridge which 
extends across below the main structure. 

On the upstream side of the masonry of 
the dam, an embankment of earth is filled 
in, extending 275 feet from the masonry at 
the base, and extending from the masonry 
with a slope of one foot in five on the top. 

The whole work about the dam possess- 
es great interest, and though it is distant 
from the city and somewhat difficult of 
access, will not fail to please those who 
may take time to visit it. Just above the 
place where the dam is constructed, the 
tiver had a bold turn and flowed along at 
the foot of a steep and rugged bank. A 
road passed along at the base of this hill 
leading to a mill which was situated at the 
turn of the river, before mentioned; a 
substitute for this road, which was sub- 
merged, has been made along the hill-side 
passing on the right of the gate-house. 
Enough ofthe forest has been cleared 
away to admit of the construction of the 
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work, but the place still possesses much of 
its original wildness; and to see such beau- 
tiful mechanical work standing against the 
rude rocks, to observe what changes have 
been wrought in the form of this rock to 
render it subservient to the purposes of the 
work, makes us feel that there has been a 
strife there ; but it all shows that art has 
gained the ascendancy. 

From Sawmill river the aqueduct, passing 
through one tunnel, soon reaches ‘Tibbits’ 
brook, which it crosses by means of a 
foundation wall about thirty feet high and 
a culvert of six feet span, and continues 
along the south side of the valley of this 
brook, thence to the Harlem river, which it 
crosses at one mile from M’Comb’s dam. 
This crossing is thirty-three miles from 
the Croton dam, and i ten miles from 
the City Hall. The distance across this 
valley is about a quarter of a mile, and the 
surface of the river is 120 feet below the 
bottom of the aqueduct. 

In all the examinations which were made 
with a view of bringing water from West- 
chester county, the crossing this river, or 
arm of the sea, was regarded as the most 
formidable work that would be encountered ; 
various plans were proposed, ahd in pre- 
senting these plans the project was such as 
to call into requisition much talent and skill. 

The plan which was adopted as the most 
suitable under all the considerations of 
economy and security to the work, was a 
low bridge to support an inverted syphon 
of iron pipes, and the design of it was as 
follows: adjacent to the southern shore of 
the river there was to be constructed an 
arch for the channel of the river, of eighty 
feet span and springing from abutments 
ten feet above high water level ; this would 
form a passage of eighty feet wide, and 
the height from high water level to the 
under side of the arch at the crown would 
be fifty feet; south of this arch followed 
three other arches on the slope of the rocky 
hill, of thirty-five, thirty, and twenty-five 
feet span; south of these arches a founda- 
tion wall was designed to continue the 
plane of inclination to the level of the 
aqueduct. From the large arch to the 
northern shore of the river an embankment 
of stone was designed for the — of 





the pipes, and from ‘this wall the table-land 
on the northern shore and the slope of the 
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northern side of the valley, would be exca- 
vated to a form to give the proper position 
to the pipes descending from the aqueduct. 
The lowest level of the top of this stone 
embankment was designed to be four feet 
above flood tide. Suitable parapet walls 
were designed to be built along the sides 
of the embankment to sustain a covering 
of earth over the pipes. With the form 
which was given to this inverted syphon, 
four pipes, each of three feet interior diam- 
eter, were found to give a discharge of 
water equal to that of the aqueduct of 
masonry on the established inclination. 

In accordance with this plan of the low 
bridge, the work for crossing the river was 
put under contract and some progress made 
in its execution, when a law was passed by 
the legislature of the state requiring, instead 
of this, a structure the arches of whic 
should be (over the channel of the river) 
at least a span of eighty feet, and having a 
distance of at least an hundred feet from 
the level of high water to the under side 
of the crown, or to go under the channel 
of the river by a structure which should 
not rise above the bed, and that would 
leave the present channel unobstructed. 
At this time, when the work was going on 
vigorously, they were compelled to abandon 
the plan which had been adopted, and 
devise one which would comply with the 
requirements of the law of the Pe eg 
A comparison was instituted between the 
splan of a tunnel under the bed of the river 
and that of a bridge of masonry at the 
required height above the river. 

he tunnel would be at least 300 feet 
‘long, and the top of the masonry forming 
it would be eighteen feet below high water 
level. In this tunnel the iron pipes would 
pass under the river, and would be protected 
‘from the salt water. 

An estimate of the cost of crossing by 
each plan was made, and the result was in 
favor of the tunnel under the bed of che 
river; but from the imperfect knowledge 
which could at best be obtained cf the 
formation of the bed, there was great un- 
certainty in the estimate of the cost of the 
tunnel and the time that would be required 
for its completion. The history of the 
progress of -work in the tunnel under the 
Thames at London warned them of the 
difficulties of such a work and the uncer- 
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tainty of arriving at a proper estimate of 
the cost.*¥ — 

The plan which was finally adopted for 
building an aqueduct bridge across this 
valley was as follows: on the south shore 
of the river there is one arch of fifty feet 
span, across the river there are eight arches, 
each of eighty feet span, and on the north 
shore there are six arches each of fifty feet 
span, making a range of fifteen arches, 

rom the extremes of this range of arches, 
a foundation wall of dry stone work con- 
nects with the aqueduct. 

Two of the piers in the river have a rock 
foundation, and the foundations of those 
where rock was not obtained were formed 
by driving piles, which are placed two and 
a half feet from centre to centre, and the 
spaces between filled with concrete to a 


h| depth of three feet below the top of them. 


he engraving at the head of this article 
is a view of this bridge. It is the most 
interesting work on the whole line of the 
aqueduct, and in its appearance rivals the 
ndeur of similar works of the ancient 
omans. The height from the foundations 
in the river to the top of the work is an 
hundred and fifty feet; the width across 
the top is twenty-one feet. The pipes on 
the bridge are covered with earth to protect 
them from frost. The distance between 
the extremes of the pipes across the bridge 
is 1377} feet. For a distance of eighteen 
feet at each end of the pipes there is an 
inclination, and the remainder of the dis- 
tance across (13414 feet) they are level. 

The bottom of the interior pipes on the 
level part, is twelve and eight tenths feet 
below the bottom of the water way of the 
aqueduct on the north side, and ten and 
five tenths feet below that on the south 
side of the valley. 

In the progress of excavating in one of 
the coffer dams in the channel of the river 
a portion of a sunken vessel was found 
within the enclosure. It had the appear- 
ance of great age. Tradition among the 
inhabitants of the vicinity says that at an 
early period of the revolutionary war 4 
vessel was scuttled and sunk in that part 
of the river. 

To a mind fond of antiquarian researches 


phic account of the construction of the 
unnel the reader is referred to the February 
number of this journal. 


* Fora 
Thames 
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and accustomed to invest objects of such a 
nature with associations of the past, this 
ancient wreck would furnish a fruitful 
theme. We were laying the foundations 
of a magnificent work. At the time when 
this vessel was sunk the American people 
were laying the foundation of a new form 
of government, composed of principles 
which should support a fabric of enduring 
strength and beauty. We have built a 
work which will stand as a monument of 
the genius and enterprise of the age, but 
it may be regarded among the fruits of that 
civil and religious liberty which has been 
reared upon the foundations formed by the 
people of that day. 
The water is now conveyed across this 
valley by an iron pipe of three feet interior 
diameter. In the progress of preparing 
foundations for the piers of the bridge, an 
embankment was formed across the river, 
and the pipe leaving the aqueduct on the 
north side of the valley followed down the 
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slope of the hill, and crossing over the 
river upon this embankment, ascended on 
the south side again to the aqueduct. At 
the bottom or lowest point in this pipe a 
branch pipe of one foot diameter was con- 
nected, extending a distance of eighty feet 
from it at right angles and horizontally ; 
the end of this pipe was turned upwards to 
form a jet, and iron plates fastened upon it 
so as to give any form that might be desired 
to the water issuing. The level of this 
branch pipe is about 120 feet below the 
bottom of the on on the north side 
of the valley, affording an opportunity for 
a beautiful et d’eau,—such an one as can- 
not be obtained at the fountains in the city. 
From an orifice of seven inches in diameter 
the column. of water rises to a height of 
115 feet, when there is only a depth of 
two feet of water in the aqueduct. 

To those who had watched over the work 
during its construction, and looked for its 
successful operation, this was peculiarly 














Jet at Harlem river. 


gratifying. To see the water leap from | force and beauty, occasioned pleasing emo- 


this opening and rise upwards with such 


tions, and gave proof that the design and 
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construction of the work were alike fault- 
less, and that all the fondest hopes of its 
projectors would be realized. 

he scenery around this fountain added 
much to its beauty. There it stood, 
whitened. column rising from the river, 
erect, or shifting its form, or waving like 
a forest tree, as the winds swayed it, with 
the rainbow tints resting upon its spray, 
while on either side the wooded hills arose 
to rival its height. All around was of 
nature. No marble basin, no allegorical 
figures wrought with exquisite touches of 
art to lure the eye, but a fountain where 
nature had adorned the place with the 
grandeur and beauty of her rude hills and 
mountain scenery. 

The whole cost of the Croton water- 
works, exclusive of the pipes in the city 
below the distributing reservoir, is about 
nine million dollars. Adding to this the 
cost of pipes and arrangements for distrib- 
uting the water in the city, will make the 
total cost of supplying the city of New 
York with water about twelve million dol- 
lars.* 

The water was introduced into the dis- 
tributing reservoir on the 4th of July, 1842, 
and the event was hailed by the citizens of 
New York with an interest scarcely less 
than that pervading the whole American 
people at the remembrance of the event, 
the anniversary of which was on that day 
celebrated. 

At an hour when the firing of guns and 
the ringing of bells had aroused but few 
from their slumbers, and ere the rays of 
the morning sun had gilded the city domes, 
the waters of the Croton gushed up into 
the reservoir and wandered about its bottom 
as if to examine the magnificent structure, 
or to find a resting-place in the temple 
towards which they had made a pilgrimage. 

The national flag floated out from each 
corner of the reservoir, and during the day 
thousands of the citizens visited it, giving 
demonstrations of joy and satisfaction at 
the accomplishment of this great work. 

The 14th of October following was set 


* This includes, besides the actual cost of construct- 
ing the work, the accumulation of interest on loans. 





apart as a day for the celebration of the 
introduction of the water into the city, and 
it was an occasion of unrestrained enthusj- 
asm and joy. Multitudes came in from 
the country around and from sister cities, 
All business was laid aside for the pleasing 
ceremonies of the day, and the Croton 
water, with the beauty and grandeur of its 
fountains, met with a welcome which 
showed that its value was appreciated. 





CuineseE Stoves anp Fvet w 171],— 
Stoves are in use in Peking, not, however, 
such as I have seen in Germany, Holland, 
and England, standing in the room, like 
small ovens. Here they are placed without 
the room, and the heat is transmitted to the 
apartment through ptpes, which run com- 
pletely under the floor. By the European 
method of warming houses, our heads may 
be hot while our feet are cold, whereas in 
Peking the feet are always well warmed, 
and a moderate heat alike pervades every 
part of the room. Wood is very scarce, 
but there are mountains in the neighbor- 
hood which appear entirely composed of 
coal like that of England; and this is the 
fuel in general use. While I was living 
in Peking some Muscovites arrived who 
had never been there before. They built 
themselves stoves of the European kind, 
supposing that they were to be preferred ; 
but soon perceiving their error, they pulled 
them down, and adopted those of the Chi- 
nese. They likewise discovered that the 
expense of heating their own stoves ex- 
ceeded that of the Chinese a hundred fold; 
for in their own they were obliged to use a 
great deal of wood, which at Peking is 
exceedingly dear; whereas the cost of fuel 
for the Chinese stove is a mere trifle, coals 
being very cheap, and the chimneys not 
more than a foot square, and two feet deep. 
In the southern part of China, the land 
being universally cultivated, there is but 
little wood, and as the expense of convey- 
ing coals would be very great, dry leaves, 
grass, weeds, and even the dung of ani- 
mals, are used for fuel. 
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No. I. 
LORD BACON. 


A more impressive or valuable lesson, 
one of wider or more permanent application 
in the conduct of life through the trials and 
temptations of the world, it would perhaps 
be impossible to find, than in the history of 
the greatest of modern philosophers. There 
the extent of misery and degradation which 
may await the highest intellectual powers, 
if they are not steadily directed to the fulfil- 
ment of the great purposes for which they 
were given, receives a more vivid illustra- 
tion than it has ever before received, than 
we may expect it will ever receive again: 
itis sufficient for one such man to have thus 
suffered, for one age to have exhibited so 
melancholy a spectacle. But is it only the 
great ones of the earth who are to take the 
lesson home? Is it they only who patter 
with their better judgments, who but too 
often make their actions but one continued 
satire on their thoughts, consciences, and, 
we might add, wishes? The answer is 
obvious. Of all errors or vices, this, in a 
lesser or greater degree, is probably the 
most common. How few of us there are, 
it may be feared, who do not, for the 
sake of worldly interest, sometimes quit the 
plain high road of strict duty and right, cal- 
culating, as doubtless Bacon calculated, 
that it would be easy to return uninjured ; 
who do not, like him, yield but a divided 
allegiance, seeing perhaps as he saw the 
folly of the hope in others of serving both 
“God and Mammon,” yet, like him, cling- 
ing not the less pertinaciously to it our- 
selves. To all then but those who are free 
from temptation or above it, the “ Memo- 
ries” of this great, and, in many respects, 
illustrious man, will be full of matter for 
the deepest reflection ; of their interest it 
would be idle to speak. 

Francis Bacon, the youngest son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who held the office of 
keeper of the great seal for twenty years 
during the reign of Elizabeth, was born at 
York House, in the Strand, on the 22d of 
January, 1561. ©The history of this man- 
sion is not unworthy of notice. It was 
originally an inn or palace of. the bishops 
of Norwich, and exchanged by them with 
the archbishops of York for Suffolk House, 
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Southwark : from that time it was called 
York House. Here Bacon was born, and 
spent some portion of his boyhood ; and here, 
later in life, he lived in the greatest magnifi- 
cence: after his fall it was purchased by 
Buckingham, who appears to have rebuilt or 
greatly improved it. It was next settled by 
the parliament upon its general, Lord Fair- 
fax, and then, curiously enough, it reverted, 
by the marriage of Fairfax’s daughter with 
the second Earl of Buckingham, into the 
hand of the Villiers family. The house, or 
at least the greater part of it, was now pulled 
down, and upon the site, and within its 
precincts were built the four streets which 
still bear that nobleman’s name and title— 
George, Villiers, Duke (of) Buckingham : 
the “ of” gives name to analley. The onl 
remains of this beautiful mansion are York 
stairs, one of Inigo Jones’ most admired 
works, and a part of the old ceiling, still 
preserved in the house No. 31, Strand, at 
the corner of Villiers street. Whilst yet 
a boy, Bacon attracted the notice of the 
queen, who called him her young lord 
keeper, and had frequent occasion to ad- 
mire his ready address and dexterity. She 
once asked him how old he was: “I am 
just two years younger than your majesty’s 
appy reign,” was the ready reply. The 
future courtier is here already visible. The 
future philosopher was no les so in the 
fact of his leaving his playfellows to go to 
a vault in St. James’ street to investigate 
into the cause of an echo he had there dis- 
covered. In his thirteenth year he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Of the very 
early development of his mighty intellect, 
Dr. Rawley, afterwards his chaplain and 
biographer, records an interesting proof. 
“ Whilst he was commorant at the Univer- 
sity, about sixteen years of age, (as his lord- 
ship has been pleased to impart unto my- 
self) he first fell into the dislike of the 


hilosophy of Aristotle ; not for the worth- 
lomee of the author, to whom he would 
ever inscribe all high attributes, but for the 
unfruitfulness of the way, being a ‘ philos- 
ophy (as his lordship used to say) only 
strong for disputations and contentions, but 
barren of the productions of works for the 


life of man.’ In which mind he continued 
to his dying day.” It is said, and the pre- 
ceding statement makes it probable, that he 
at this time formed the outline of his own 
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tem, which was in direct antagonism to 

e ancient philosophy, as we shall here- 
after see. bn leaving college he visited 
the continent, from whence he was recalled 
in 1580 by news of the sudden death of his 
father. His prospects were sadly clouded 
by this event. He now desired to employ 
his great talents in literature and politics. 
The ruling statesmen, the Cecils, were 
relatives of Bacon, and he naturally expect- 
ed their assistance. But he was one of 
those able men whom he says, and with 
every appearance of truth, it was their 
especial policy to suppress. All his appli- 
cations, and they were numerous, and 
somewhat servilely humble, were disre- 
garded, and he found himself compelled to 
study the law. He accordingly entered 
Gray’s Inn, a place to which from that time 
to his death he was much attached, and 
with which many of his pleasantest mem- 
ories were associated. The apartments on 
the first floor of house No. 1, on the north 
side of the square, are said to be still in 
the same state that they were when he last 
visited them. The walls have a handsome 
oak wainscoting, and over the chimney 
piece is a beautiful ornament. In the 
garden, which he greatly adorned, and 
where doubtless many of his happiest 
hours were spent, there were but a few 

ears ago some trees planted by his own 
eet. he books of the society abound 
with his autographs, written in connection 
with the business of the Inn, of which he 
was even then recognized as the most dis- 
tinguished member. Although the hall in 
which Bacon so often sat no longer pre- 
sents its former aspect, there is still much 
left of the original structure. 

We must now pass rapidly over many 
important events in Bacon’s life. He was 
called to the bar in 1582, made a bencher 
in 1586, appointed counsel-extraordinary 
to the queen in 1590, and at last received 
something like a recognition from the Ce- 
cils of his claims upon them, in the grant 
of the reversion of the office of registrar of 
the Star Chamber. This, as Bacon says, 
“ mended his prospects, but did not fill his 
barn,” for it was twenty years before he 
hegan to receive the salary, which amount- 
ed to £1600 a year. When the office of 
solicitor-general became vacant, Bacon’s 
early, warm-hearted, and noble-minded 





friend, the Earl of Essex, made the most 
strenuous efforts to obtain it for him, but 
the Cecils were adverse and all powerful, 
To mitigate the disappointment, Essex 
gave his friend an estate worth £1800, and 
in so doing, Bacon says, “ the manner was 
worth more than the matter.” When Es- 
sex’s fortunes began to decline, Bacon re- 
monstrated with him in a kindly manner, 
and even when, in spite of all his advice, 
Essex’s rashness broke out into open insur- 
rection against the queen, Bacon still used 
all his influence and address to mitigate its 
consequences. But now there was a great 
change. He had perhaps by this time 
received a hint that he was treading on 
dangerous ground in his efforts to save his 
friend ; at all events, from that period com- 
menced that series of shameful acts which 
blacken the great philosopher’s memory. 
By the queen’s desire he appeared as 
counsel against his friend, and as if this 
alone was not sufficient, he strove to secure 
a conviction by means perfectly unjustifia- 
ble from their unfairness and dishonesty. 
Bacon’s benefactor was executed ; and then, 
to turn the current of popular feeling which 
ran strongly in Essex’s favor, Bacon, having 
so well before proved his zeal in pressing 
charges affecting his friend’s life, was now 
desired to direct his talents against his 
friend’s fame : “ A declaration of the prac- 
tices and treasons attempted and committed 
by Robert, Earl of Essex,” accordingly 
appeared from his pen! 

n 1592 Bacon was returned member for 
Middlesex. Upon the accession of James 
in 1603, his prospects greatly improved. 
He had used his utmost address to impress 
the monarch with a favorable opinion of 
him, whilst Elizabeth was yet alive, and he 
was successful. Whatever James might 
be in other respects, he certainly appre- 
ciated Bacon’s wit, learning and genius. 
The first mark of favor was the honor of 
knighthood. Bacon’s reasons for desiring 
this honor are amusing. He was the only 
untitled person in his mess at Gray’s Inn, 
and he had “ found an alderman’s daugh- 
ter, a handsome maiden, to his liking, 
whom soon after he married.” Other hon- 
ors followed. He was appointed king’s 
counsel in 1604, solicitor-general in 1607, 
attorney-general in 1612, and he was now 
evidently determined to let no lack of zeal 
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sn the service of the “ powers that be” pre- 
-“ a still further advancement. An aged 
clergyman named Peachum, was appre- 
hended for having in his possession a writ- 
ten sermon containing passages, as it 
was alleged, of a treasonable nature. It 
was desired to punish him, but neither 
the facts nor the law were sufficient to 
meet the case fairly. Bacon undertook 
to get rid of the first difficulty by tor- 
turing the prisoner; of the second by tam- 
pering beforehand with the judges. In 
the last only he succeeded, for Peachum 
had, as Bacon complained to the king, “a 
dumb devil.” The poor old man was, 
however, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death; but for very shame the court felt 
compelled to restrain its desire for his exe- 
cution. So the poor, but brave old man 
languished the remainder of his days in 
prison. The friendship of Buckingham, 
the king’s favorite, now helped to smooth 
Bacon’s way to the highest offices. In 
1617 he was appointed the keeper of the 
great seal, and in the following year lord 
high chancellor. His ambition had now 
obtained all that it had desired. Most en- 
viable appeared his lot to the eyes of all 
the world. He now lived at York House, 
the place of his birth, and there it was, in 
1620, he celebrated his sixtieth birth-day 
with the greatest magnificence, and in the 
midst of a splendid circle of friends. Ben 
Jonson, who was there, wrote some of the 
happiest of his panegyrical rhymes on the 
occasion. All things, he says, seemed to 
smile about the old house, “ the fire, the 
wine; the men ;” and the scene altogether 
impressed him so greatly that he thus 
speaks of Bacon and his state :— 


“ England’s a Chancellor, the destined heir, 
e, 


In his soft ¢ to his father’s chair, 
jose even the fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 


During all these events his literary repu- 
tation had been steadily growing. His 
Essays were published in 1596 ; “ The Ad- 
vancement of Learning,” in 1605; “ The 
Wisdom of the Ancients,” in 1610. Other 
works had also appeared, and shortly after 
his elevation to the chancellorship was sent 
forth “ The Organon,” which justified the 
boasts of his youth, that it should be the 
“ greatest birth of time,” and on which he 
had spent his leisure hours from that time 





upwards tiil its final completion in his old 
age. To return to what we may call his 
worldiy history ; he had been by this time 
raised to the rank of Viscount St. Albans, 
and there closes the course of his prosperity. 

In 1621, James found himself compelled 
from want of money to assemble a parlia- 
ment for the first time in six years. It was 
a period of great dissatisfaction. Many 
grievances were complained of by the peo- 
ple, and their representatives were deter- 
mined to examine into the matter thorough- 
y: They did so; and in the course of 

eir labors, resolved to inquire into the 
state of the courts of law. A committee 
was appointed, and on the fifteenth of 
March of the very year which had witness- 
ed the publication of the book that was 
destined, more than any other of his publica- 
tions, to work an entire revolution in philo- 
sophy, Bacon was publicly charged with 
corruption in his high office. One of the 
cases brought forward will show the nature 
of the whole. A gentleman of the name 
of Aubrey, having a suit depending in 
chancery, and being almost ruined by ex- 
penses and delays, was advised by some 
hangers-on of the chancellor to make him 
a present. He obtained with great diffi- 
culty an hundred pounds from an usurer, 
which was given to his lordship, Aubrey 
being at the same time assured by some of 
the chancellor’s dependants that all would 
go right. “A killing decree,” however, 
was pronounced against him, and in his 
despair the unfortunate man exposed the 
whole. Numerous cases, of a similar or 
worse description, were also substantiated, 
until Bacon wrote to the peers, as they 
were pursuing the inquiry, and confessed 
their general truth. A still more direct 
admission was demanded and obtained, 
and then a committee of the house waited 
on the chancellor at York House, where he 
was enduring all the agonies of the eternal 
shame he saw he had brought upon his 
head: their object was, to be sure that he 
had really signed the confession. “ My 
lords,” said the broken-hearted man, “ it is 
my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech 
your lordships to be merciful to a broken 
reed.” He was sentenced to pay a fine of 
forty thousand pounds, to be confined to the 
Tower for life, and rendered incapable of 
holding any office, or of sitting in parliament. 
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He was, however, soon released from the 
Tower, with orders to banish himself from 
the <ourt, and ultimately every part of the 
sentence was remitted. 

We now follow him to Gorhambury, the 
magnificent seat of his father, the home of 
a considerable portion of his boyhood, and 
which was now to be the resting place of 
his old age. During all the bustle and 
splendor of office, he had frequently found 
means to escape: to the quiet and medita- 
tion which there awaited him, and for the 
better enjoyment of such opportunities, he 
built, about half a mile from Gorhambury, a 
house which cost him ten thousand pounds. 
There he now endeavored to alleviate the 
anguish which preyed upon his heart, by 
collecting around him some of the most 
distinguished of the many friends which 
not even his disgrace had alienated, and 
who were most proud of the office which 
he sometimes imposed upon them of wri- 
ting to his dictation. Hobbes, a scarcely 
less distinguished name in philosophy, 
then a young man, was often employed in 
this way. Bacon never again entered into 
public life, but continued to the very day 
of his death to occupy himself in his liter- 
ary and philosophical labors. ‘ The great 
apostle of experimental philosophy was des- 
tined to be its martyr. It had occurred to him 
that snow might be used with advantage 
for the purpose of preventing animal sub- 
stances from putrefying. On a very cold 
day, early in the spring of 1626, he alight- 
ed from his coach near Highgate, in order 
to try the experiment. He went into a 
cottage, bought a fowl, and with his own 
hands stuffed it with snow. While thus 
engaged he felt a sudden chill, and was 
soon so much indisposed that it was impos- 
sible for him to return to Gray’s Inn. The 
Earl of Arundel, with whom he was well 
acquainted, had a house at Highgate. To 
that house Bacon was carried. The earl 
was absent, but the servants who were in 
charge of the place showed great respect 
and attention to the illustrious guest. Here, 
after an illness of about a week, he expired 
early in the morning of Easter-day, 1626. 
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His mind appears to have retained its 
strength and liveliness to the last. He 
did not forget the fowl which was to cause 
his death. In the last letter that he ever 
wrote, with fingers which, as he said, could 
not steadily hold a pen, he did not omit to 
mention that the experiment of the snow 
had succeeded ‘excellently well.’ In his 
will he wrote, ‘ For my burial, I desire jt 
may be in St. Michael’s church, St. Al. 
ban’s: there was my mother buried, and it 
is the parish church of my mansion house 
of Gorhambury, and it is the only Chris. 
tian church within the walls of Old Veru. 
lam. For my name and memory, I leave 
it to men’s charitable speeches, to foreign 
nations and the next ages.’ He was of 
course buried where he desired ; his faith- 
ful friend and secretary, Sir Thomas Mean- 
tys, erected a monument to his memory, 
and when he died, was himself buried at 
the feet of the illustrious man he had so 
loved and honored.” 

According to the views of the author of 
the eloquent essay from which we have 
jst been quoting,—an essay on “ Bacon’s 

ife and Philosophy,” which should be 
bound up with every edition of his works, 
—the chief characteristic of that philosophy 
was its direct antagonism to all that hal 


previously existed under the same name. 
“The ancient philosophy disdained to be 
useful, and was content to be stationary. It 


dealt largely in theories of moral perfection, 
which were so sublime that they never 
could be more than theories.” Bacon’s, on 
the contrary, was essentially a philosophy 
of utility and progress—he thought the 
“fruit” of more consequence than the 
leaves and flowers; he desired to multiply 
human enjoyments, to mitigate human suf- 
fering, to improve man’s estate. And hence 
it is that he is justly regarded as the author 
of modern pierre Betas “Br from the day of 
his death his fame has been progressively 
increasing, and will doubtless continue so 
to do, until he is recognized in every age 
and country as one of the most illustrious 
benefactors of the human race. 
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Tur nearness of Edge-hill led me thi- 
ther. Indeed, as I had walked from Strat- 
ford, Edge-hill had gradually risen, as it 
were, before me, till it filled with its lofty 
edge the whole of the horizon on that side. 
A tower near a mill, which was conspicu- 
ous on this height, was constantly pointed 
out to me by the country-people as standing 
just above the scene of the battle. The 
road continued to ascend nearly all the way 
from Stratford, being a distance of about 
ten miles, and then the edge rising high 
and almost precipitately, it may be imagin- 
ed that the elevation of the country on its 
summit is very great. So great, indeed, is 
it, that it gives you one of the most exten- 
sive prospects in the kingdom. The dis- 
trict towards Stratford, Warwick, and 
Coventry, and across into Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire, lies in a grand expanse 
before you. You seem to take in, on a 
clear day, the breadth of a kingdom almost. 
On the other side, into Oxfordshire, and 
towards Banbury, the views are also very 
airy and attractive, but not so extensive by 
any means, because Edge-hill is truly an 
edge; that is, it is a steep, where the coun- 
try takes an abrupt rise, and when you 
gain the summit you find yourselves not 
so much on a hill, as on the level of a 
higher country. 

The people from Banbury and other 
neighboring towns, are fond of making a 
summer’s excursion to Edge-hill, drawn 
thither by the combined interest of the 
battle-scene and the magnificence of the 
views ; and truly they could not readily 
find a more delightful excursion. The 
Sun-Rising, a substantial farm-house as 
well as inn, standing on the summit of the 
hill within a mile of the scene of battle, is 
a good point for the “ refreshment of both 
man and horse,” and where they will find 
in the landlord a most intelligent guide, 
who can show them, too, swords and can- 
non-shot which his own men have turned 
up when ploughing 1m his farm. 

_ [reached this house in the dusk of even- 

ing, after a long day’s ramble, and was 

gteatly struck with its solitary elevation in 

the dimness of a wild twilight. The 

country far below me showed through the 

mists and shadows of coming night, wide 
17 





and vast. The door, contrary to the wont 
of inns, I found fast; and on knocking, I 
was answered by a female voice within, 
demanding who was there. When I had 
satisfied the inquirer, I heard the slow and 
seemingly reluctant fall of chains and with- 
drawal of bolts and bars, and presently an 
elderly face took a peep at me through the 
partially-opened door. When admitted, I 
found that this respectable-looking matron 
and myself were the sole persons in this 
large old house. It was Michaelmas, and 
all the servants were at liberty, and gone 
off to the towns to the statutes, and mops, 
and bull-roastings, which are the vegans 
places of amusement, and rehiring for all 
the servants, men and women, throughout 
the country at that time of the year. The 
landlady’s son was gone to market, and 
thus was she left alone, and naturally ap- 
prehensive of rude and thievish strollers 
who are on the alert on such occasions, in 
solitary districts. The good woman soon 
introduced me into a well-furnished and 
well-carpeted room, with a blazing fire, and 
tea and toast before me, and Jacob Hooper's 
History of the Rebellion, with a paper- 
mark at the account of the battle of Edge- 
hill, and Richard Jago’s Poem of Edge-hill, 
to ponder over; and with a sense of the 
high wild country in which I was, upon 
me, and the winds of autumn whistling 
and roaring round the house, I do not know 
that I ever spent a more pleasantly solitary 
evening. 

In the morning I sallied forth, and pass- 
ing Upton House, a lonely-looking seat of 
Lord Jersey, with a solemn avenue of large 
Scotch firs leading down to it, I was soon 
at the tower which had been my land-mark 
the day before, and which the country- 

eople always designated as the Round- 
ease. This is a lofty round tower, which 
has been built by Colonel Miller, who lives. 
at Radway, on the slope just below, and 
who has put into it a veteran sergeant who 
fought with him at Waterloo, of the goodly 
name of William Penn. 

Penn lives in the lower part of the tower, 
and a bridge from the road. which is a good 
deal above the foundation of the tower, 
leads into the upper story. The entrance 
of the bridge is by an artificial ruin, and’ 
there are buildings on the opposite side of 
the road representing other ruins, which, 


es 
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with the lofty round tower, have been 
planned not only to form a conspicuous 
object afar off, but from the Colonel’s house 
below ; and though I do not admire arti- 
ficial ruins in general, it must be confessed 
that these had been erected with much 
better taste than such things in general. 

I had expected, from what the country- 
people said, that this tower was made a 
depét for arms and armor found on the 
field of battle, but I was disappointed to 
find, instead of those, relics of the field of 
Waterloo. If, however, the tower deceived 
me in this respect, it afforded me an advan- 
tage of another kind—a most clear and 
interesting view, both of the battle-field and 
of a vast stretch of country. Nothing 
could be more obvious than the situation 
of the battle. Below, on the champaign, at 
the distance of three miles, lay the little 
town of Kineton, and midway between it 
and Radway, just below, the spot where 
the battle took place. At that time the 


whole country round, with the exception 

of a few inclosures about Kineton and Rad- 

way, was open; now it is cultivated like a 

garden, and the hill-side, down which the 

cavalry of the king rushed, is now covered 
n 


with fine woods. 

Hume’s concise account of this opening 
battle of the civil war, gives its main fea- 
tures in a little space. “The King, on 
mustering his army, found it to amount to 
two thousand men. The Ear! of Lindsey, 
who in his youth had sought experience of 
military service in the Low Countries, was 
general. Prince Rupert commanded the 
horse: Sir Jacob Astley the foot :* Sir 
Arthur Aston the dragoons: Sir John 
Heyden the artillery. Lord Bernard Stu- 
art was at the head of a troop of guards. 
The estates and revenue of this single 
troop, according to Lord Clarendon’s com- 
putation, were at least equal to those of all 
the members who, at the commencement 
of the war, voted in both houses. Their 
servants, commanded by Sir William Kil- 
ligrew, made another troop, and always 
marched with their masters. 

“With this army the king left Shrews- 
bury. * * * Two days after the departure 

*The prayer and charge of Sir Jacob Astley on the 
commencement of this battle, have been much and 
justly admired—* O Lord! thou knowest how busy I 


must be this day. If I forget thee, do not thou forget 
me.——March ae, boys! ne wi 





of the royalists, Essex left Worcester, 
Though it be commonly easy, in civil war, 
to get intelligence, the armies were within 
six miles of each other ere either of the 
generals was acquainted with the approach 
of hisenemy. Shrewsbury and Worces. 
ter, the places from which they set out, are 
not above twenty miles distant; yet had 
the two armies marched ten days in this 
mutual ignorance. So much had military 
skill, during a long peace, decayed in Eng- 
land. 

“The royal army lay at Banbury ; that 
of the parliament at Kineton, in the county 
of Warwick. Prince Rupert sent intelli. 
gence of the enemy’s approach. Though 
the day was far advanced, the king resolved 
upon the attack. Essex drew up his men 
to receive him. Sir Faithful Fortescue, 
who had levied a troop for the Irish wars, 
had been obliged to serve in the par- 
liamentary army, and was now posted on 
the left wing, commanded b say, a 
Scotchman. No sooner did the king’s 
army approach, than Fortescue, ordering 
his troop to fire their pistols into the 
ground, put himself under the command of 
Prince Rupert. Partly from this incident, 
partly from the furious shock made upon 
them by the prince, the whole wing of 
cavalry immediately fled, and were pur- 
sued fortwo miles. The right wing of the 
parliament’s army had no better success. 
Chased from their ground by Wilmot and 
Sir Arthur Aston, they also took to flight. 
The king’s body of reserve, commanded by 
Sir John Biron, judging, like raw soldiers, 
that all was over, and impatient to have 
some share in the action, heedlessly fol- 
lowed the chase which their left wing had 
precipitately led them. Sir William Bal- 
four, who commanded Essex’s reserve, per- 
ceived the advantage. He wheeled about 
upon the king’s infantry, now quite unfur- 
nished of horse, and he made great havoc 
amongst them. Lindsey, the general, was 
mortally wounded, and taken prisoner ; his 
son, endeavoring his rescue, fell likewise 
into the enemy’s hands. Sir Edmund 
Verney, who carried the king’s standard, 
was killed, and the standard taken, but it 
was afterwards recovered. In this situa- 
tion, Prince Rupert, on his return, found 
affairs. Everything bore the appearance 
of a defeat instead of a victory, with which 
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he had hastily flattered himself. Some 
advised the king to leave the field; but 
that prince rejected such pusillanimous 
counsel. The two armies faced each other 
for some time, and neither of them retained 
courage for a new attack. All night they 
lay under arms; and next morning found 
themselves in sight of each other. Gene- 
ral, as well as soldier, on both sides, seemed 
averse to renew the battle. Essex first 
drew off, and retired to Warwick. The 
king returned to his former quarters. Five 
thousand men are said to have been found 
dead on the field of battle ; and the loss of 
the two armies, as far as we can judge by 
the opposite accounts, was nearly equal. 
Such was the event of this first battle, 
fought at Kineton, or Edge-hill. 

“Some of Essex’s horse, who had been 
driven off the field in the beginning of the 
action, flying to a great distance, carried 
news of a total defeat, and struck a mighty 
terror into the city and parliament. After 
a few days a more just account arrived, 
and then the parliament pretended to a 
complete victory. The king also, on his 
part, was not wanting to display his advan- 
tages, though, excepting the taking of 
Banbury a few days after, he had few 
marks of victory to boast of. He continued 
his march, and took possession of Oxford, 
the only town in his dominions which was 
altogether at his devotion.” 

To this we may add the following par- 
ticulars from the historians of the times. 
The number of slain, although generally 
stated as above at five thousand, appears, 
by a survey taken by Mr. Fisher, the vicar 
of Kineton, at the time, at the request of 
the Earl of Essex, to have amounted to 
little more than thirteen hundred. These 
were buried in iwo spots which are yet 
conspicuous, one of them being planted 
with fir-trees. The copse of fir-trees is 
said to have been a pit at the time of the 
battle, into which five hundred bodies were 
thrown. The farm on which it is, is still 
called the Battle-farm ; and the two places 
of the burial, the Grave-fields. They lie 
— half-way between Radway and Kine- 
on. 

The battle was fought October 23, 1642. 
It was Sunday. It was some time before 
the king was aware of the fate of Lord 
Lindsey ; when he discovered that he was 
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wounded and in the hands of the enemy, 
he wished to send him a surgeon, but it 
was useless. That loyal and high-spirited 
nobleman, while life continued, did not 
cease to upbraid the parliamentary officers 
about him with their treason and disaffec- 
tion.* There is a curious letter, signed 
by Hollis, Stapleton, Ballad, Belfore, Mel- 
drum, and Charles Pym, who were present 
in the action, addressed to John Pym, for 
the information of the parliament, and 
which was printed five days after the bat- 
tle, in which they attempt to account for 
the loss of the standard, which the loyalist 
historians simply say “was recovered.” 
They say that it was delivered to the Lord 
General, and by him to his secretary, with 
an intention to send it back the next day to 
his majesty; “but the secretary, after he 
had long carried it in his hand, suffered it 
to be taken away by one of our troopers, 
and, as yet, we cannot learn where it is.” 
Near the Round-house, in the range of 
hill, is one place called Bullet-hill, from 
the vast quantity of bullets which have been 
taken out of it. It would appear, from its 
position, to have received the hottest fire of 
the parliamentary army. Within view 
also stands on the height the church of 
Burton-Dasset, which is supposed to be the 
lace whence Cromwell viewed the battle. 
ooper states that he was not in the battle ; 
afterwards excusing himself to the Earl of 
Essex, by alleging that he could not come 
up in time. He was then but a lieutenant 
or captain, and watching the action from a 
church-tower near, and seeing the flight of 
the parliament rea he slid down the 
bell-rope and rode off; showing, as the 
historian remarks, what great endings may 
ow out of very indifferent beginnings. 
it such was the fact, Burton-Dasset seems 


the only place where it could have occurred. 

The two princes, Charles and James, 
were here, and the situation of their tent 
is laid down in old maps; the boys are 
said to have watched the battle from the 
hill, and that during the temporary defeat 
of the royal army, they might readily have 


been taken. In the village of Radway, at 
the foot of the hill, is a cottage in which 
tradition says the king and the princes 


* A fine portrait of this gallant nobleman, in War- 
wick Castle, is very expressive of his open-hearted and 
high-principled character. 
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breakfasted on the morning after the battle, 
and an old table was formerly shown as the 
one they used, but it has been sold as a 
relic. In the church is also a tablet to the 
memory of an officer who fell there. 

In the night after the battle, and during 
which both armies continued under arms, 
came a severe frost, with a most bitter 
wind from the north; and any one who 
stands on that height in winter, and feels 
how keenly the air comes sweeping over 
the wide open champaign from that quar- 
ter, will not wonder that in the morning 
neither army felt much desire to renew the 
contest. I was there but ten days earlier 
in the season than the anniversary of the 
battle, and a heavy snow-storm driving 
fiercely for two hours, made me feel sym- 

thetically what must have been the suf- 
erings of the hundreds who lay in their 
wounds on the open field ; yet to this very 
circumstance the preservation of the lives 
of numbers was attributed, the cold stopping 
their bleeding, when they otherwise must 
have died of exhaustion. Such are the 
miserable comforts of miserable war. 

There is no circumstance, however, con- 
nected with this melancholy field, so strik- 
ing, in my opinion, as the one thus related 
ag Thomas, in his Additions to Dug- 

ale. 

“ As King Charles I. marched to Edge- 
cot, near Banbury, on the 22d of October, 
1642, (the day previous to the battle,) he 
saw a gentleman hunting in the fields not 
far from Shuckburgh, with a very good 
ea of hounds; upon which, fetching a 

eep sigh, he asked who that gentleman 
was, that hunted so merrily that morning, 
when he was going to fight for his crown 
and dignity: And being told that it was 
Richard Shuckburgh of Upper Shuck- 
burgh, he was ordered to be called to him, 
and was by him very graciously received. 
Upon which he immediately went home, 
aroused all his tenants, and the next day 
attended on him in the field, where he was 
knighted, and was present at the battle. 
After the taking of Banbury, and his 
majesty’s retreat from those parts, he went 
to his own seat, and fortified himself on the 
top of Shuckburgh-hill. Here he was soon 
attacked by some of the parliamenta 
forces, and defended himself till he fell, 
with most of his tenants about him; but 
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being taken up, and life perceived in him, 

he was carried away prisoner to Kenilworth 

Castle, where he lay a considerable time, 

= was forced to purchase his liberty at a 
ear rate.” 
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Wuen the Island of Malta surrendered 
to the British arms, there were a couple of 
64 gun ships in the harbor of Valetta, 
which passed into their possession. One 
was the Dégo, a vessel of small scantling 
and crimped quarters, so greatly in want of 
repairs as to be, under the then circum- 
stances, altogether useless; but the other, 
the Athénien, was a fine ship on a beauti- 
ful model, with a gun-deck of 167 feet, a 
breadth of 444 feet, and a burden of 1410 
tons. She was therefore added to the 
navy, and on the peace which took place 
between England and France shortly after- 
wards, was laid up in ordinary. 

Hostilities having recommenced, she was 
brought forward, and in March, 1804, Capt. 
Ferryman was ordered to command her. 
Under this officer she sailed to China with 
a convoy, and returned in 1805 with a 
richly-laden fleet of Indiamen; during 
which voyage her sea-properties elicited 
great approbation. She was then thorough- 
ly examined, repaired, and commissioned 
for the Mediterranean station, where the 
late Sir Charles M. Schomberg was to 
hoist his pendant on board her, vacating 
his prison-ship at Malta, the Madras, of 54 
guns, to Capt. Raynsford, who was appoint- 
ed to carry out the Athénien. Raynsford 
was considered a pretty smart but not a 
deeply-skilled officer, and was just posted 
from the Morgiana, a sloop in which he had 
successfully cruised in the central portions 
of the Mediterranean Sea. The Athénien 
carried out despatches for the commanders 
on that station, and public specie to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars, besides a 
considerable private freight belonging to 
Dr. Pym, and a sum of money on a mer- 
chant’s account, which was secured in the 
captain’s cabin. She was manned with a 
crew of four hundred and seventy-five men, 
and regularly equipped with provisions and 
stores for six me ; and she moreover 
carried out as passengers Brigadier-General 
Campbell, Dr. Pym, the officers of the 
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Bergére, a few soldiers, and some ser- 
ts. 
Such was the goodly ship which left 
Gibraltar on the 16th of October, 1806, 
with flowing sheets to a fair wind ; and the 
brisk speed with which she bounded along 
her course, was accompanied by the anima- 
tion and high spirits of all on board. 
Onwards she went, and on Monday, the 
20th of October, they sighted the land of 
Sardinia, and soon afterwards distinctly 
made out Cape genie a place inter- 
esting to Capt. Raynsford as being the 
scene of one of the Morgiana’s cutting-out 
exploits, exactly three years before. At 
about five o’clock, P. M., a departure was 
made from this cape, and a course shaped 
for Malta, between Sicily and Tunis. 
Away she flew at a rate of nine knots to 
the hour, when, at exactly three bells in 
the first watch, a horrible crash announced 
that she had struck on the reef of rocks 
called the Skerki, and this with such fatal 
violence that in a very few minutes she 
filled up to the orlop-deck. In order to 


lighten her, and to prevent her falling over 
on her broadside, the masts were cut away, 
but by their fall several people were killed, 


and others desperately mangled, besides 
two cutters and the pinnace being stove on 
the booms; and two midshipmen were 
killed by the spanker-boom crushing them 
between it and the side. In the terrible 
confusion every soul in the ship was in- 
stantly on deck, many of them all but 
naked, and so dreadful was the consterna- 
tion, that some forthwith went below, and 
resigned themselves to their fate. 

Meantime, Capt. Raynsford, who from 
the first foresaw the total loss of the ship, 
had ordered the boats to be hoisted out, 
with a conviction that, though not enough 
to save all the people, still they would be 
effective in towing a raft. But so soon as 
the two jolly-boats were lowered down 
from the quarter-davits, and clear of the 
ship, the men—for there were no officers in 
them—bore up, and were not afterwards 
seen by their unhappy shipmates. It was 
thus that twenty-seven men got away about 
a quarter of an hour after the ship had 
struck; while the barge, which they had 
hoisted out and veered astern, was swamp- 
ed by too many people crowding into her, 
and about thirty men, unable to regain the 
ship, perished. 
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On the very first alarm, the anchors had 
been cut from the bows, and the cables run 
out with violence for a few minutes, but 
the ship was soon on a rock, and had no 
forging power, while the holes in her bot- 
tom were so large that the pig-ballast, as 
was afterwards seen by ourselves, dropped 
through, and was deposited along the line 
of the cables as she drove over them. In 
less than half an hour, from the violence 
of the concussions, she had filled up to her 
lower-deck ports, and fell over on the lar- 
board side, after being heeled to starboard 
on first striking. This was a fearful mo- 
tion, and has been described by a survivor 
as one of the most appalling incidents of 
the night; for though at first apparently 
settled, she suddenly righted, and, while an 
anxious ray of hope glimmered, as sudden- 
ly fell over to port. The sea then rushed 
to the middle of the quarter-deck, breaking 
furiously against the wreck, and the wretch- 
ed crew were driven to the poop. Many 
of the passengers had been placed in the 
launch on the booms, now their only boat ; 
and she was striking heavily on the ship’s 
timbers, while men were sinking and 
drowning in all directions. Nothing was 
now heard but the frantic cries of the dying, 
and wailings of despair. The moon was 
ten days old, yet gave but little light, and 
that at such fitful intervals as to render the 
night additionally terrific. The darkness 
had at times been broken by the broad 
glare of blue-lights and the streaming tails 
of rockets; but signals of distress were 
unavailing, for no human aid was near. At 
every crash the shattered hull, loosened 
and disjointed, was scattered in dreadful 
havoc among the breakers; and the ship’s 
bell, acted upon by this violent motion, 
tolled a funereal solemnity over the horrors 
of the scene. 

The launch was now looked to with an 
anxious eye, as a forlorn hope in case of 
the ship sinking from under her, though it 
could not contain above a fourth part of the 
survivors; and indeed was already as full 
as it could safely hold. Capt. Raynsford 
was strongly urged to enter her, but he de- 
clared himself perfectly resigned to his 
fate, and determined not to quit the shi 
while a man remained on board. While 
this was going on, at about 11 o’clock, the 
boat was suddenly lifted off the booms b 
a heavy sea, and she providentially fell 
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clear of the ship. Thus was she floated off 
when no mechanical means could have 
been used in aid; and after a little exer- 
tion, she cleared all the dangers which she 
had to encounter with the floating pieces 
of the ship and the broken spars. Three 
loud cheers succeeded this slender relief, 
and the gallant men in the boat came under 
the stern to save, if possible, more of their 
shipmates, some of whom, in that hope, 
threw themselves into the sea. Nine were 
picked up, but the officers in the boat, per- 
ceiving the impossibility of her containing 
any more, pulled away to a safer distance, 
long listening to the cries of their drowning 
companions, and of the doomed crowd hud- 
dling together on the poop and taffrail, the 
only refuge left to them, and that rapidly 
giving way to the overpowering element. 
At midnight, as the moon sank below 
the horizon, they took their last glimpse of 
the ill-fated Athénien, with at least three 
hundred and fifty of their comrades still 
prolonging a hopeless and painful exist- 
ence by clinging to her wreck. Nor was 


the situation of those in the boat free from 
peril. 


There was neither bread, water, 
nor refreshment of any kind on board, and 
though a compass had been handed in, 
there was no sail, till a substitute was made 
with the officers’ shirts and seamen’s frocks. 
The wind, which had continued to increase 
after the ship’s striking, had now freshened 
to a brisk gale. They were miserably 
crowded. A survivor told us that the 
whole was so sudden and extraordinary, 
and the transition from a cheerful cabin in 
a fine two-decker to being adrift in a crowd- 
ed boat so unnatural, that he was persuad- 
ed at times of his being only in an ugl 
dream. It was a night of nr and unimiti- 
gated horror. 

On the following morning, they fell in 
with a Danish brig, which relieved in some 
degree their urgent necessities, and admin- 
istered every comfort in their power. Lieut. 
John Little, one of the Athénien’s passen- 
gers, with a party of seamen, went on 
board of her to return to the wreck, and 
endeavor, if possible, to save more of their 
unfortunate shipmates; this generous at- 
tempt was frustrated by the adverse state 
of the wind and weather, for they were 
now of course dead to leeward. At this 
ime the recreant jolly-boats joined; and 
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on the ounitg of the same day the launch 
arrived at the Island of Maritimo, and the 

were humanely received by the governor. 
This was a — old officer residing in 
the castle, who had only received two 
visits from Englishmen, the deplorable one 
here stated, and one which we paid him 
about seven years afterwards, when he 
gave us a full account of the sensation 
made on his little garrison by the sad 
event. Every accommodation was made 
for their passing the night comfortably, and 
on the morning of the 22d they started— 
refreshed and restored—for Trapani, in 
Sicily, whence some of the party were sent 
away in a small vessel sailing for Malta. 
On the 24th the boat reached Palermo, and 
went alongside the Pompée, of 80 guns, 
then bearing the flag of Sir Sidney Smith. 

Tidings of the Athénien’s disaster had 
already been conveyed from Maritimo, and 
that active admiral had immediately order- 
ed the Eagle, 74, to the Skerki; but she 
returned with certain intelligence that all 
left upon the wreck, except two men, had 
perished. These poor fellows, who had 
been picked up from a raft by some fisher- 
men, related that the poop separated in the 
forenoon of the day after the launch left 
them, that themselves and ten others em- 
barked upon it, but that all these ten’ had 
been washed off or died, and that they were 
fully expecting a similar fate when the 
fishermen rescued them. From their state- 
ment it appeared that there were two rafts 
constructed, on one of which were three war- 
rant officers and some of the men. On the 
larger one were Captain Raynsford, Liev- 
tenants Swinburne and Salter, Mr. Griffin, 
the surgeon, the three marine officers, and 
a great many people ; but as those upon the 
raft were half-leg deep in the water, and 
unable to disengage it from the wreck, 
every one perished. 

A very curious anecdote was related to us 
by Sir Sidney Smith, and as it illustrates 
that officer’s quickness at expedients, may 
be here repeated. He had expected some 
important despatches from England by the 
Athénien ; and when he was awakened in 
the night with an account of the disaster, 
he did not altogether give up hopes but 
that, as the ship sunk so soon, and the 
wind continued fresh from the westward, 
many of the lighter packages would be 
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floated out of the cabins and washed 
ashore. He therefore sent a party to 
watch the beach of the western coast; 
when one of his patroles, observing a heap 
of sand which appeared to have been re- 
cently made, concluded that some articles 
had been hastily buried there by a previous 
finder, and, raking about, found the identi- 
cal despatches, with letters and other pa- 
rs, in a small case. 

It is very difficult, perhaps impracticable, 
to arrive at the exact number of the drown- 
ed on this occasion, since it cannot be now 
ascertained how many people were on 
board. Inquiries were not satisfactorily 
answered ; nor was there any certainty 
as to supernumeraries. Lieutenant Mar- 
shal gives the loss as 397, in his biography 
of Captain Durban; but this may even be 
under the mark. Of the actual ship’s 
company the returns are thus :— 

Number on board, 

Saved in the boats, 

Taken from the poop, 

Killed and drowned, 

It had been immemorially known, by 
sensible seamen of all denominations, 
that there existed a dangerous ledge of 
rocks, in the channel between Sicily and 
Tunis, under the name of Skerki, Chirbi, 
Quills, or according to the nation 
ofthe speaker. In charts of the earliest date, 
as well as down to the present time, this 
danger has relatively been sufficiently well- 
marked to be avoided, as there was wide 
sea-room on either side free from risk. 
The existence of such rocks was doubted 
by many about the time of the poor Athé- 
nien’s misfortune ; but the doubt was entirely 
gratuitous, for no practical exertion or in- 
quiry had been made to ascertain the fact. 
Raynsford, however, was stubbornly violent 
on the subject, declaring he had cruised 


over the neighborhood in the Morgiana, 


and must have seen them had they been 
there; and that, moreover. our Egyptian 
expedition passed, widely spread, without 
a symptom of danger. Renae had it been 
for him and his people had he studied 
hydrography a little more, and applied an 
ofticer-like judgment, instead of adopting 
that senseless axiom, that to avoid a rock 
1s to steer directly for it, because it is not 
likely to be laid down correctly in the 
charts. Now the master of the Athénien 
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happened to believe that such rocks as the 
Skerki actually did exist ; and that, wheth- 
er or no, lasking along with a fair wind, 
there could be no necessity to stand stem 
on for them. When, therefore, the ship’s 
place was pricked off at eight o’clock, he 
ventured to make a statement to that effect ; 
but the infatuated captain merely jeered 
his fears, as he termed them, and gave him 
a kind of quarter-deck hint that he had 
better hold his tongue. This officer, how- 
ever, waxed more and more uneasy as the 
distance shortened, and just after two bells 
had struck, he poured forth his apprehen- 
sions to General Campbell, requesting him 
to use his persuasion to get the course 
altered. Greatly impressed with the mas- 
ter’s earnestness, the general went into the 
cabin, and communed with the captain, 
who happened to be reading. “If such 
rocks as the Skerki exist,” rejoined Rayns- 
ford, “we ought to be on them now.” At 
that moment the two officers were thrown 
violently against the cabin bulk-head, by 
the unfortunate ship striking on the very 
rocks she was steering for. General Camp- 
bell assured us, that he never should be able 
to forget the fixed agony of the captain’s 
countenance, as they were struggling to 
gain the deck. 

But though this groundless, and there- 
fore absurd doubt about the Skerki, had in- 
fected some heads, there were not wanting 
many evidences of their existence. Several 
ships had placed on record notices of 
breakers on the assigned spot, or sufficient- 
ly near for identification; and among 
foreigners their existence was notorious. 
In September, 1795, a cruiser belonging to 
Yousef Karamauli, the well-known Bashaw 
of Tripoli, was scudding before a westerly 

le, when she struck on these rocks, was 
instantly knocked to atoms, and every soul 
on board perished. She was called the 
Orange-tree, and was commanded by Am- 
oury Reis, a headstrong Levantine. Anoth- 
er of the Tripoline squadron, which sailed 
in company with her, had a most narrow 
escape from the same fate. So well are 
the Trapani fisherman wp ree with the 
Skerki, that they repaired thither, and by 
diving recovered various articles, and a 
number of dollars, out of the wreck of the 
Athénien. There is still much treasure in 
her. 
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NELSON'S FIRST VISIT TO NAPLES. 


No sooner was the battle of the Ist of 
August, 1798, achieved, than Nelson be- 
stirred himself to get matters into readiness 
for service again; and the critical state of 
passing events naturally drew his attention 
to Italy. By the 18th of August, having 
pass | the ships of his fleet, and the prizes, 
in the best manner that available stores 
would admit of, he sailed from the scene 
of his glory, and stood for the then theatre 
of war. On the 22d of September, he 
arrived in the Bay of Naples, in the good 
old Vanguard, accompanied by his step-son 
Josiah Nesbit, in the Thalia frigate ; where 
he found the Culloden, Alexander, and 
Bonne Citoyenne, which had arrived four 
days before him. The grave events that 
followed are still in the recollection of 
numbers of survivors, and they are em- 
phatically designated by the terms—first, 
and second visits of Admiral Nelson. Here 
the hope of his country and the idol of his 
profession, whose splendid exploits had 
spread his name like lightning through the 
aati States, drank deeply of the 
Circean cup, and suffered a lamentable 
moral debasement in that focus of corrup- 
tion. Without attempting to justify steps 
which we deeply deplore, there are, if all 
the conditions of the case are carefully con- 
sidered, several incidents to be advanced in 
palliation ; and we, feeling somewhat like 
the ardent lover in Lucretius— 


Ev’n what we cannot praise, we will not blame, 
But veil with some extenuating name. 


The decisive battle of the Nile had an 
instantaneous and surprising effect, in 
arousing all Europe from the despondency 
occasioned by the sticcesses of France. In 
Italy, especially, Gallic arrogance had en- 
gendered a bitter rancor among the popu- 
lation; and in Naples, which had hitherto 
been unscathed, an inveterate hatred was 
manifested by the court and the multitude 
against every tint of republicanism. Much 
had been expected, when it was known that 
a British fleet under so gallant an officer as 
Nelson, was in those seas; and Lady 
Hamilton—who was awake to all the in- 
trigues of the Queen of Naples and the 
Minister Acton—having procured permis- 
sion for the Admiral to water at Syracuse, 
was the more anxious regarding the event, 





as she considered herself a sort of patroness 
to the expedition. The suspense was at 
last broken, by the arrival of the Mutine, 
commanded by the late Sir William Hoste, 
with the Hon. Captain Capel as his passen. 
ger; and both he and his little brig were 
not only made the most of, but continued 
to be great favorites at Naples for long 
afterwards. In the burst of exultation dis. 
played on the arrival of news of the victory, 
great numbers of all ranks mounted the 
English cockade ; the ladies wore lockets 
bearing an anchor on a blue enamelled 
ground, and all the embroiderers were oc- 
cupied in preparing scarfs, ribbons, and 
appropriate inscriptions for the occasion, 
o sooner had the Vanguard been recog. 
nized in the — than King Ferdinand 
instantly went off in his barge, visited 
Nelson with undissembled gratification, 
and continued on board until the ship was 
brought to an anchor. When the hero 
landed, he was received among the accla- 
mations of a rejoicing people, who looked 
Ny to him as their deliverer and protector. 
aples was truly alive; the houses and 
theatres were thrown open, the shops were 
emptied of whatever could testify the gene- 
ral enthusiasm, fruits and flowers were 
sent on board the ships in abundance, all 
business was suspended, illuminations and 
transparencies varied the scene, and panem 
et circenses was again a proverb. Balls, 
dinners, and chez-vous, of every description, 
were the order of the day; and Nelson 
and his gallant band of officers inspired 
enthusiastic joy wherever they went. This 
was a feeling not quite unknown even to 
several families who were suspected of 
Jacobinism, or rather who fell under the 
awful category, soupgonné d’étre suspect. 
In the excitement, of the hour, old Na- 
sone, as the king was irreverently but 
usually called, was suddenly inspired with 
so violent a military fervor, that he must 
needs sally forth with General Mack, and 
a courageous-looking army, to attack the 
French in the Roman territories. Con- 
sidering the Neapolitan temperament, It 's 
not surprising that General Championet 
easily repulsed this movement ; and, glad 
of so fair a pretext, he rapidly advanced to- 
wards Naples to repay the visit, although 
his troops were much worn, and reduced to 
imminent straits. By this resolution all 
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Parthenope was shaken; and from the mis- 
management of the court, and the down- 
right cowardice of the royal soldiers, the 
capital was brought into immediate danger. 
Nelson, who, through all the infatuation of 
the time, was a noble lion at heart, could 
not comprehend these things; for bad as 
he considered the Neapolitans to be, he 
expected better from the principal dramatis 

sone, because Sir John Acton and Lady 
Hamilton misled him. Although he had 
accommodated himself to the Circean den, 
there was much that displeased him ; and 
he constantly felt that a quarter-deck was 
his proper sphere. When he arrived, the 
Marquis del Gallo—afterwards be-duked— 
was in great power and influence ; and as 
he had been practising both at the French 
and Austrian courts as ambassador, he 
was esteemed a crack diplomatist. The 
Marquis waited on the hero in great form, 
with a crowd of grandees, at Sir William 
Hamilton’s; but his political evasions an- 
noyed the British tar to that degree, that 
he could scarcely conduct himself with 
civility to him, and heartily wished “his 
grins and bows at the devil.” He also 
foresaw that the bold advance of the king 
and Mack was likely to end in vapor, 
especially as the latter could not “ move 
without five carriages.” Still he viewed 
many men and measures through the me- 
dium of Hamiltonian spectacles ; although 
he owned that he was “in a country of 
fiddlers, poets, prostitutes, and scoundrels,” 
and was at all times ready with his pali- 
nodia. 

Many of the British residents saw the 
errors which the noble sailor was falling 
into, and even amid the rejoicings had 
foreseen an impending reverse. And Nel- 
son’s friend, General O’Hara, the Governor 
of Gibraltar, said, in a letter to him,— 
“But between ourselves, it is a matter of 
astonishment, how Sir William Hamilton, 
after residing in that sink of abomination 
for thirty years, could ever have any hope, 
or place any confidence in Neapolitan 
faith, virtue, or courage.” 

Meantime Nasone determined to decamp 
,from Naples, abandon his capital to the 
invading troops under Championet, and 
Tetreat into Sicily. Such a step required 
caution and address in the management, as 
well to elude the attention of his own sub- 





jects, as to mystify the numerous French 
emissaries who infested the city; but all 
the care taken could not prevent a violent 
commotion among the people. After the 
embarkation was resolved on by Lady 
Hamilton and the Queen, the court made 
hay while the sun shone—if such a proverb 
can be applied to doings by emooutighbiis 
and filched valuables and specie to the 
amount of £2,500,000. Besides what 
might be termed his legal effects, the king 
gutted the public bank of San Giacomo of 
all that it contained, both money and bul- 
lion, as well as the private jewels and 
plate which had been deposited there for 
safety. By this rapacity, any further public 
defence against the enemy was rendered 
impracticable ; it was as effectual as draw- 
ing the charges of the guns, and moreover 
irritated the whole nation against the flying 
monarch. Flying, however, is not an 
apposite term; for the embarkation occu- 
pied time enough for the royal sportsman, 
who was the first to phen ig to give the 
ship’s company a specimen of his successful 
fishing in the waters of Posilipo, a crown 
preserve. He had at no time been fond of 
public business, leaving it to the wil 

ueen, whom he familiarly termed his 

aestra, and allowed to be present at the 
councils of state, like another Domna. To 
this Maestra and his prime minister, Sir 
John Acton, he now added Lady Hamilton 
and Nelson, and considered his cabinet 
was quite sufficient for the threatening 
exigencies. 

n the evening of Saturday the 22d of 
December, some barges were sent to the 
palace arsenal, when the whole royal 
family embarked, and by half-past eight 
their Sicilian Majesties, the British Am- 
bassador, and their suites, were in safety 
on board the Vanguard.* There was, of 
course, a considerable stir on board, for 
Nelson was never very nice about a ship 
or its kelter; and neither of his captains, 
Berry or Hardy, had lumbered themselves 


* As several questions are involved in the exact day 
and hour of this embarkation, it may be as well to 
state that Clarke and M’Arthur are wrong; at least 
if the testimony of survivors, and the evidence of the 
Vanguard's log-book, be admitted in evidence. Mis- 
takes, however, in dates may frequently be stele to 
inadvertence in not noting properly the sea-day of the 
logs, which till very recently commenced at noon in 
the royal navy ; and it still does in our mercantile 
marine. 
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with many traps. Matters were, however, 
very cheerfully accommodated to circum- 
stances, and the ship was unmoored; but 
they lay at single anchor all the next day, 
though a fine N, E. wind was blowing, in 
order that the escapade might be completed, 
by filling the transports with chattels and 
p ie merchants, who gladly threw 
themselves and their families on board in 
the utmost confusion. Thus laden, the 
armament weighed, and made sail on the 
evening of Monday, the 24th; the Van- 
guard being followed by the Archimedes, a 
Neapolitan 74, the Samnite, corvette, and 
about twenty sail of merchantmen. The 
wind was then easterly, and the weather 
tolerably fine ; but they had hardly cleared 
the island of Capri, before it chopped round 
to the westward in heavy squalls, with 
rain, which greatly saddened the fugitives 
in the ill-found smaller vessels. Nor was 
the Vanguard, in her crowded state, at all 
comfortable, for she labored prodigiously, 
and brought heartfelt groans from the pas- 
sengers. Although rest was out of the 

uestion, several of the court had retired to 
their cribs and cabins, and Nelson, who 
had been pacing the deck, had just looked 


at the we place upon the chart, when, at 


about half-past one, a furious blast of wind 
from W.S.W. gave the ship a heavy heave, 
and blew her topsails to pieces, together 
with the driver and fore-topmast staysail : 
and she now had a disagreeable coast under 
her lee. The alarm was general among 
the royal party, who began to think they 
had only escaped a passing danger on 
shore, to perish at sea. As their fears 
increased, etiquette decreased in the Ad- 
miral’s crowded cabin, in which they now 
all congregated ; and Nelson, who in such 
-weather was extremely liable to squeamish- 
ness, was desperately perplexed. Captain 
Hardy, however, and some officers, made 
themselves eminently useful; and as the 
wind moderated and drew round to the S. 
E., Christmas-day witnessed a more com- 
posed scene. But still there was much for 
such passengers to endure, and even the 
noted horse-laugh of Nasone was in abey- 
ance; for royal stomachs are not more 
proof against the hideous advances of the 
potent mal de mer than those of plebeians : 
indeed, pomp and grandeur are often re- 
minded of the weakness of their preten- 
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sions, as with William IVth, who was 
grievously affected by an attack of tooth. 
ache during his coronation. Amidst this 
tempestuous turmoil, Prince Albert, a child 
five years of age, died of fright and sea. 
sickness. On the 26th, at 2, A. M., to the 
joy of all hands, the Vanguard anchored 
inside Palermo mole in five fathoms water, 
where she was moored with a hawser car. 
ried out of the gun-room port and made 
fast to the shore. The island authorities 
hastened on board at an early hour; and 
by about nine o’clock the royal and official 
passengers were duly landed ; but Ferdi- 
nand’s standard was still worn at the main, 
and the ship became a sort of floating 
Neapolitan office of state. 

During the height of the gale, when 
Lady Hamilton could think of nothing 
more wherewith to console the desponding 
queen, she looked around for Sir Willian, 
who was not to be found. At length it 
was discovered that he had withdrawn to 
his sleeping-cabin, and was sitting there 
with a loaded pistol in each hand. In 
answer to her ladyship’s exclamation of 
surprise, he calmly told her that he was 
resolved not to die with the “ guggle— 
guggle—guggle” of the salt-water in his 

oat; and therefore he was. prepared, as 
soon as he felt the ship sinking, to shoot 
himself! 

There is a wide difference between the 
usual relations of this gale, and the staid 
sobriety of the Vanguard’s log, wherein, of 
a truth, it is difficult to find out when—as 
according to most accounts—she so nearly 
suffered shipwreck. Lord Nelson, in his 
letter to Earl St. Vincent, describes it as a 
violent wind, and he gives credit to his 
passengers for behaving most royally during 
the trip, indeed much more so than some 
of our informants will admit of: but this 
must not be dubbed an untruth, for it is 
admitted that in all commanders, feints, 
and even some degrees of political varnish, 
are fairly admissible. The Hero’s descrip- 
tion, after stating his departure from the 
Bay of Naples, runs thus :— 

“The next day it blew much harder 
than I ever experienced since I have been 
at sea: your lordship will believe my 
anxiety was not lessened by the great 
charge that was with me; but not a wo 
of uneasiness escaped the lips of any of the 
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royal family. On the 25th, at nine, A. M., 
Prince Albert, their Majesties’ youngest 
child, having ate a hearty breakfast, was 
taken ill, and at seven, P. M., died in the 
arms of Lady Hamilton: and here it is my 
duty to tell your lordship of the obligations 
which the whole of the royal family, as 
well as myself, were under on this trying 
occasion to'her ladyship. They necessa- 
rily came on board without a bed, nor 
could the least preparation be made for 
their reception. Lady Hamilton provided 
her own bed and linen, &c., and became 
their slave ; for except one man, no person 
belonging to the court assisted the royal 
family. I must not omit to state the kind- 
ness of Captain Hardy and of every officer 
in the Vanguard, all of whom readily gave 
up their beds for the numerous persons 
attending the royal family.” 

Messrs. Clarke and M’Arthur have 
chosen to contradict Miss Helen Maria 
Williams’ statement, that a polacca foun- 
dered on this occasion, in which were some 
persons belonging to the court. But from 
evidence picked up both in Palermo and 
Naples, such a disaster did actually occur ; 
and the arcades améo, as not at all unusual 
with them, are at sea about it. But let 
every one skin his own skunks, as the 
worthy Major Downing says. 

Previous to embarking with the British 
Admiral, the King had created the Marquis 
Pignatelli his alter ego, or Viceroy; who, 
being an honest well-meaning man, resolved 
to make a desperate effort against the 
French invaders. The sinews of war, 
however, had been carried off by Nasone, 
and the Viceroy was consequently crippled 
atevery turn. A civic guard was hastily 
formed, the officers of which were selected 
equally from the classes of the nobles and 
private citizens; while the lazzaroni were 
roused to a very furor of patriotism. To 
increase his numerical strength, Pignatelli 
adopted the injurious measure of opening 
wide the heavy portals of both prisons and 
bagnios, and assembled the contents in the 
square in front of the King’s palace; he 
promised the felons and galley-slaves a 
crown of glory, if they would but stick by 
him in the hour of trial. To prove to 
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them his own devotedness to the cause, he 
exclaimed at the close of his spirited ha- 
rangue,—" ammazzatemi se io volto le 
spalle!”” Want of resources, the disorga- 
nization of the soldiers, and furious dissen- 
sions among the half-famished and half- 
naked rabble, compelled the Marquis to see 
the inutility of attempting to preserve the 
capital with such means; he therefore— 
having made an ineffectual demonstration— 
prudently embarked in a vessel, and set sail 
for Sicily, where he rejoined his royal ~ 
master and Nelson. Thus entirely aban- 
doned, Naples fell into the hands of the 
French, though not until after some severe 
struggles with the rabbid lazzaroni; but 
Championet’s success was accelerated by 
his sudden profession of respect fer St. 
Januarius. He twice paid his homage at 
the shrine of the saint in the Spaccanapoli, 
and placed a guard of honor at the church- 
door. Peace instantly followed, and the 
French actually made allies of their ene- 
mies on the field of battle. 

Such was the result of the Reay-Admi- 
ral’s first visit to Naples,—a result pregnant 
with further mischief; especially as the 
same absence of principle in the actors 
finally converted this comedia seria into a 


disgraceful and terrible tragedy. 





JESSIE. 


BURNS. 
Trux hearted was he, the sad swain of the 


. Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the bank 0’ the Ayr, 
But by the sweet side o’ the Nith’s winding 
river, 

Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fair ; 
To equal young Jessie seek Scotland all over ; 
To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain ; 
Grace, beauty, and elegance fetter her lover, 

And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 


O fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning, 
And sweet is the lily at evening close; 
But in the fair presence o’ lovely young Jessie, 

Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. 
Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring ; 

Enthroned in her e’en he delivers his law ; 
And still to her charms she alone is a stranger 

Her modest demeanor ’s the jewel of a’. 





BUCCANEERS 


BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 


{Second Article.] 


Amone some few of the French Bucca- 
neers, who had been driven-to adopt an 
outlaw’s life by the severity and injustice 
of the colonial government and other caus- 
es, there sometimes existed sentiments of 
honor, and even a perverted sense of reli- 
gion. Prayers were occasionally put up 
for the success of a piratical expedition, 
and thanks given for victory. We hear of 
one Buccaneer commander who shot a sea- 
man for behaving indecently during the 
performance of mass, but never once of the 
chalices and images belonging to any 
church being spared, whether the plunder- 
ers were French Catholics or English 
heretics. One rare instance is mentioned, 
where a Buccaneer carried his notions of 
honor to so overstrained a height as to 
punish a breach of faith with a Spaniard, 
and to repress symptoms of treachery to the 
common foe with the most prompt severity. 
Under a humane commander these lawless 
bands were occasionally less brutal and 
remorseless; though, taking them as a 
whole, more unfavorable specimens of hu- 
manity could not be selected. In the Buc- 
caneer were united the cruelty and ferocity 
of the savage with the circumvention and 
rapacity which are among the worst conse- 
quences of an imperfect civilization. The 
Buccaneers, however, have their admirers. 
They are said to have been open and un- 
suspecting among themselves, liberal in 
their dealings, and guided in their private 
intercourse by a frank and strictly honora- 
ble spirit. The French fondly name them 
“nos braves ;” the English boast of their 
unparalleled exploits; and writers of fic- 
tion grace their character with many bril- 
liant traits of generosity and delicacy of 
feeling. We confess that there appears 
little in their actual history to vindicate the 
elevated character given by those who from 
bravoes and lawiess ruffians would fashion 
heroes of romance, and convert the Bucca- 
neers of America into a new order of chiv- 
alry; yet there is wild and vivid interest 
about their roving adventures, independ- 
ently of the powerful curiosity naturally 
felt to learn how men placed in circumstan- 
ces so different from the ordinary modes 
usages of social life in civilized com- 
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munities thought and acted. They affora 
another lesson. All forms of privation and 
endurance, with which the vicissitudes of 
maritime adventure bring us acquainted, 
sink into insignificance when compared 
with the hardships voluntarily and heroic- 
ally sustained by the Buccaneers from 
the love of a life of boundless license and 
rapacity for Spanish gold. Base as were 
their governing motives, and ruthless as 
was their trade, it is impossible not to ad. 
mire their manly hardihood and unconquer- 
able perseverance. 

The Buccaneers had not long regained 
Tortuga, when it was betrayed by certain 
Frenchmen of their number into the hands 
of the French governor of the West Indies, 
who took possession of the island for the 
crown of France, and expelled the English 
Buccaneers, who had domineered over 
their associates. From that time the Eng- 
lish pirates began to frequent the islands 
which were now reckoned to belong to 
their own nation. These they enriched by 
the lavish expenditure of their spoils. In 
1655, the Buccaneers lent powerful aid 
to their countrymen in the conquest ot 
Jamaica, which thenceforth became their 
principal haunt when not cruising upon 
the enemy. There, in a few weeks or 
nights, they disgorged the plunder or gains 
of months and years in a course of riotous 
excess and the most dissolute profligacy. 

In a few years after the capture of Ja- 
maica, the French freebooters had increased 
og, | on the western shore of Hispa- 
niola. The first remarkable exploits of the 
Buccaneers at sea were chiefly performed 
by these Frenchmen. Ships were their 
primary want; but from small Indian 
canoes, in which they at first embarked, the 
naval power of the pirates soon rose to 
large fleets. Among their first brilliant 
exploits, which led the way to many 
others, was the capture of a richly-laden 
galleon, vice-admiral of the yearly Spanish 
fleet. This was achieved by Pierre Le- 
grand, a native of Dieppe, who by one bold 
stroke gained fame oud | fortune. With a 
boat carrying four small pieces, which 
proved of no use to him, and twenty resolute 
followers, Pierre surprised this ship. For 
days and weeks he and his comrades had 
lain in wait for a prey, burning under a 
tropical sun. They were almost exhaust- 
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ed by suffering and disappointment, when 
the galleon was descried separated from the 
fleet. The manner in which the capture 
was made offers a fair specimen of bucca- 
neering daring and strategy. The boat in 
which the men lay concealed had been 
seen by the galleon all day, and one of the 
company had warned the captain of his 
suspicion of a nest of pirates lurking in the 
distant speck. The Spaniard haughtily and 
carelessly replied, “ And what then ? shall 
] be afraid of so pitiful a thing ? no, mg 
she were as good a ship as my own.” He 
probably thought no more of the circum- 
stance till, seated at cards with his friends 
in the:same evening, he saw the Bucca- 
neers rush into his cabin, having pe 
overpowered the crew. Nor had the tas 
proved difficult. 

Pierre and his company had kept aloof 
till dusk, when they made for the galleon 
with all the force of oars. The game was 


for death—ignominious and cruel death 
—slavery in the mines—or victory and 
fortune : they must make good their attempt 
to board the galleon’or perish. To render 
their courage desperate, Pierre ordered the 
surgeon to bore 


oles in the side of the 
boat, that no other footing might be left to 
his men than the decks of the Spaniard. 
This was directly performed, while each 
man, armed with a sword and pistols, 
silently climbed the sides of the ship. 
While one party rushed into the great 
cabin, and presented their pistols to the offi- 
cers who sat at cards, another seized the 
gun-room, cutting down whoever stood in 
their way. As the Spaniards had been 
completely surprised, little opposition was 
offered. The ship surrendered, and was 
carried into France by Pierre, who, by a 
rare instance of good sense and modera- 
tion, from the time of obtaining this prize 
gave up the vocation of a Buccaneer, in 
which, if fortunes were sometimes quickly 
acquired, they were as often rapidly lost, 
or certainly squandered. Legrand appears 
to have exercised no unnecessary cruelty, 
and all of the Spanish seamen not required 
in navigating the vessel were sent on 
shore. 

The enterprise by which Pierre Legrand 
had in one night gained fame and fortune 
was a signal for half the hunters and 
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planters of Tortuga to rush to the sea. In 
their small canoes they cruised about, lying 
in wait for the barks in which the Span- 
iards conveyed to Havana, and other adja- 
cent ports, hides, tobacco, and the produce 
of the boucan. These cargoes, together 
with the boats, were sold at Tortuga, and 
with the proceeds the freebooters were en- 
abled to procure and equip larger vessels. 
Campeachy and even the shores of New 
Spain were now within their extended 
range of cruising, and their expeditions 
became daily more distant and bold. The 
Spaniards now found it necessary to arm 
ships to protect the coast-trade, as well as 
the galleons and Flota. The Indian fleet 
and the treasure-ships were always the 
especial mark of the pirates, who found no 
species of goods so convenient either for 
transport or division as pieces of eight, 
though their friends and correspondents in 
the islands did all in their power to relieve 
them of the embarrassment of heavier car- 
Foes. The merchants of Jamaica and 

ottuga might at this time have not unapt- 
ly been termed the brokers of the Bucca- 
neers. 

Among other brilliant acts, Pierre Fran- 
cois, another Frenchman, with a handful 
of men in a boat, surprised and captured 
the vice-admiral of the Pearl fleet; and was 
no sooner possessed of this ship than he 
raised his ambitious thoughts to the cap- 
ture of the ship of war which formed the 
convoy. In this bold project he was dis- 
appointed, and his prize retaken ; but not 
before he had stipulated for honorable 
conditions to himself and his company, and 
that they should be safely set on shore.. 
About this time another noted Buccaneer, 
Bartholomew Portugues, cruising from Ja- 
maica with a boat carrying four small 
pieces and a crew of thirty men, captured 
a large ship of twenty oe guns with a 
crew of seventy men. This prize also was 
retaken in a few days by three Spanisli 
ships, and the pirate carried into Cam- 
peachy ; whence, however, he contrived to 
escape, burning for vengeance upon the 
Spaniards for the severity with which he 
had been treated. The ingenuity of the 
Portuguese in evading the jail and the gal- 
lows, and his hair-breadth escapes and 
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stratagems to extricate himself from tne 
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consequences of his crimes, may vie with 
those of any hero in the Newgate cal- 
endar. 

The Spanish coasting-vessels, taught by 
experience, now ventured cautiously to sea, 
and the number of Buccaneers at the same 
time increasing, land-expeditions were first 
undertaken, and villages, towns, and cities 
pillaged, sacked, and held to ransom. The 
first land-pirate was named Lewis Scot, 
who stormed and plundered Campeachy, 
and obtained a large sum for its ransom. 
Mansvelt, and John Davis, a renowned 
Buccaneer born in Jamaica, next followed 
this new career with success. In these at- 
tempts Mansvelt conceived the design of 
forming an independent Buccaneer estab- 
lishment, holding neither of France, Eng- 
land, nor Holland, which should form a 
place of ‘safe retreat to the freebooters of 
every nation. His success will be seen in 
the course of the narrative. 

In the annals of the sea-rovers no names 
are to be found more terrible than those of 
Lolonnois and Montbar, natives of France, 
and distinguished among the fraternity by 
preéminence in crime. The former was 
rather a monster in human form than a 
cruel man; the latter appears to 
have had a taint of constitutional madness, 
which, however, took a most diabolical 
character. The nom de guerre of Lolon- 
nois was borrowed from the native place of 
this fiend, which was near the Sands of 
Olone. Little, however, is known about 
the ancestry of the pirate, who afterwards 
became so celebrated for the variety and 
vicissitudes of his life, for desperate cour- 
age, and for insatiable cruelty. He had 
either been kidnapped when young, or had 
left France under a form of engagement, 
then in common use in several countries of 
Europe, by which the adventurer agreed to 
serve for a certain number of years in the 
colonies. This practice, which was termed 
indenting, was indeed common till 2 very 
recent period, and was liable to great 
abuses. From this servitude Lolonnois 
escaped, and entered with the Buccaneers. 
His address and courage soon rendered 
him conspicuous, and in a few years he 
was the owner of two canoes, and com- 
manded twenty-two freebooters. With 
this small force he captured a Spanish 

te on the coast of Cuba. This Buc- 


manny 
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caneer commander, of whom almost incred 
ible atrocities are related, is said to have 
frequently thrown overboard the crews of 
the ships which he took. He is said to 
have struck off the heads of eighty prison. 
ers with his own hand, refreshing himself 
by sucking the blood of the victims as it 
trickled down his sabre. It is even related 
that, in transports of frantic cruelty, he has 
been known to tear out and devour the 
hearts of those who fell by his hand, and to 
pluck out the tongues of others. To this 
monster cruelty was an affair of calculation 
as well as of delight, and he reckoned the 
terror inspired by his name among the best 
means of success. With the fruits of 
rapine Lolonnois extended his range of de- 
predation, and at last joined forces with 
another notorious brother of the order, 
Michael de Basco. With a force of eight 
ships and 650 men they stormed and plun- 
dered the towns of Gibraltar and Maracai- 
bo ; the former place being burnt on ran- 
som not being paid, and the latter pillaged 
though terms of safety had been agreed 
upon. We shall not dwell upon the atro- 
cities which distinguish this expedition, the 
most lucrative that had yet been underta- 
ken, as many ships were captured during 
the cruise, besides the plunder and ransom 
obtained in the towns. In this affair many 
of the French hunters had joined ; and the 
booty divided among the whole band, at 
the island to which they retired for this 
purpose, amounted to 400,000 pieces of 
eight in money, plate, merchandise, house- 
hold furniture, and clothes—for nothing 
escaped the ravages of the Buccaneers. 
The name of Frangois Lolonnois, already 
so formidable on the Spanish Main and the 
islands, now became a word of deeper horror 
to the miserable settlers, who lived in con- 
tinual dread of a descent. 

After the plunder had been obtained and 
divided, the next stage of a regular bucca- 
neering voyage was to some friendly island, 
Tortuga or Jamaica, where a market might 
be obtained for the divided spoils, and an 
opportunity given for the indulgence of the 
unbridled and gross licentiousness in which 
the pirates squandered their gains. This 
was either in gaming, to which the Bucca- 
neers were strongly addicted, in the most 
brutal debauchery, or in those freaks of 
profligate extravagance which more or less 
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characterize all uneducated seamen after 
long voyages. “Some of them,” says their 
brother and historian, Exquemelin, “ will 
spend three thousand pieces of eight in one 
night, not leaving themselves, peradven- 
ture, a shirt to wear on their backs in the 
morning.” He tells of one who would 
place a pipe of wine in the streets of Jamai- 
ca, and, offering his pistols at their breast, 
force all who passed to drink with him. 
«At other times he would do the same 
with barrels of ale and beer; and very 
often with both his hands he would throw 
these liquors about the streets, and wet the 
clothes of such as passed by, without re- 
garding whether he spoiled their apparel 
or not, were they men or women.” Of 
Roche Braziliano, a pirate somewhat less 
cruel than many of the fraternity, and of 
great courage and eer in the affairs of 
his command, the chronicler states, “ how- 


beit in his domestic and private affairs he 
had no good behavior or government over 
himself; for in these he would oftentimes 
show himself either brutish or foolish. 
Many times, being in drink, he would run 
up and down the streets, beating or wound- 
ing whom he met—no person daring to 


oppose him or make any resistance.” 
Such was the Buccaneer in his moments of 
relaxation and social enjoyment, and such 
the delights, which in a few weeks left the 
companions of Lolonnois penniless, and 
eager for the new expedition, in which that 
detestable monster met a death worthy of 
his enormous crimes. The reputation 
which Lolonnois had gained by his last 
expedition made many new adventurers 
eager to swell his armament. Cruising 
along the coast of Cuba, and wherever he 
went making rapid descents on Indian vil- 
lages or Spanish settlements, he at last ex- 
perienced reverses, and on proposing to go 
to Guatimala many of the a ing Bucca- 
neers left him upon projects of their own. 
Finally, after a train of disasters, Lolon- 
nois fell into the hands of certain of the In- 
dians of the Darien, a fierce and cruel 
tribe, who were not unacquainted with the 
atrocities of the Buccaneers. By them 
he was torn alive limb from limb—his 
y consumed, and the ashes scattered 
abroad, “to the intent,” says his historian, 
that no trace nor memory might remain 
of such an infamous creature.” Many of 
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his companions shared the same fate. The 
character of Montbar, the other French 
Buccaneer formerly mentioned, is more 
romantic if not more humane. He appears 
to have been one of those unhappy though 
detestable beings, to whom the soil of 
France occasionally gives birth, who are 
created with a raging thirst for blood, and 
with whom cruelty is a passion and appe- 
tite. Montbar was a gentleman of Lan- 
guedoc, who, from reading in his youth of 
the horrible cruelties practised by the 
Spaniards upon the Mexicans and Caribs, 
imbibed a hatred of the whole Spanish na- 
tion, which possessed him like a frenzy. 
It is however somewhat strange, that the 
impulse which led this singular person to 
join the ranks of the Buccaneers urged him 
to the commission of worse cruelties than 
those which he reprobated. His comrades 
were often merciless from the lust for gold ; 
but Spanish blood was the sole passion of 
Montbar. It is related by Raynel, that 
while at college, in acting the part of a 
Frenchman who quarrels with a Spaniard, 
he assaulted a youth who personated an 
individual of that hated nation with such 
fury that he had well nigh strangled him. 
His imagination was perpetually haunted 
by the shapes of multitudes of persons 
butchered by monsters from Spain, who 
called upon him to revenge them. While 
on his passage outward to league himself 
with the brethren of the coast, the inveter- 
ate enemies of Spain, the vessel in which 
he sailed fell in with a Spanish ship, and 
captured it. No sooner had the French- 
man boarded the vessel, than Montbar, 
with his sabre drawn, twice rushed along 
the decks, cutting his frantic way through 
the ranks of Spaniards, whom he swept 
down. While his comrades divided the 
booty acquired by his prowess, Montbar 
gloated over the mangled limbs of the de- 
tested people against whom he had vowed 
everlasting and deadly hate. From this 
and similar actions he acquired the name 
of the Exterminator. 

The Buccaneers of America had now be- 
come so numerous and powerful, and had 
been so successful in their depredations 
upon the richest and best fortified places, 
both on the Main and the Spanish islands, 
that several settlements were compelled to 
submit to the degradation of purchasing 
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their forbearance by paying them contribu- 
tions, equivalent in principle to the black 
mail formerly levied by the banditti in 
Scotland. his, however, merely increas- 
ed their gains, and partially changed the 
scene of havoc. Their predatory excur- 
sions were immediately carried farther into 
the interior, and stretched more extensive- 
ly along the coasts of the continent. It 
was about this time that the popular Buc- 
caneer commander, named Mansvelt, form- 
ed the design before alluded to, of estab- 
lishing a Buccaneer independent empire— 
a project which was afterwards entertained 
by his lieutenant, the famous or infamous 

organ, and reluctantly abandoned by 
such of the fraternity as were endowed 
with more foresight or greater ambition 
than their associates. The intended seat 
of an empire, which might easily have been 
extended on all sides, was the island of 
Santa Katalina, now known by the name 
of Old Providence Island. For this point 
Mansvelt sailed from Jamaica, in 1664, 
stormed the fort, and garrisoned the place 
with his own men; but the English gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, who thought the Bucca- 
neers more profitable as customers than 


desirable as independent allies, looked cold- 
ly upon the project of a settlement so far 


beyond his control. He forbade recruiting 
in Jamaica in furtherance of this project, 
and Mansvelt died before it could other- 
wise be effected. He was succeeded by 
the most renowned of the English Bucca- 
neers, Captain Sir Henry Morgan. Thenew 
Buccaneer generalissimo, though equally 
brave and daring with his predecessor, was 
of a more sordid and brutal character, 
selfish and cunning, and without an 

spark of the reckless generosity which 
sometimes graced the freebooter and con- 
trasted with his crimes. He was a native 
of Wales, and the son of a respectable 
yeoman. Early inclination led him to the 
sea; and embarking for Barbadoes, by a 
fate common to all unprotected adventurers, 
he was sold for a term of years. After 
effecting his escape, or emancipation, Mor- 
gan joined the Buccaneers, and in a short 
time saved a little money, with which, in 
concert with a few comrades, he equipped 
a bark, of which he was chosen command- 
er. The adventurers made a fortunate 
@uise in the Bay of Campeachy; after 
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which Morgan joined Mansvelt in the 
assault on Santa Katalina or Providence, 
and by a lucky stroke, at the death of 
Mansvelt, succeeded, as has been noticed, 
to the chief command. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of Morgan to retain Old Proyj. 
dence, as the governor of Jamaica still re. 
fused to allow recruits to go from that 
island, and the merchants of Virginia and 
New England declined sending him sup- 
plies, it fell once more into the hands of 
the Spaniards, and the Buccaneers were 
driven to seek a new place of réfuge. The 
Cayos, or islets near the south coast of 
Cuba, had for some time been their haunt- 
ing-place. At these Keys, as they were 
corruptly termed by the English, they 
mustered from all quarters as often as a 
joint expedition was contemplated; and 
ius they watered, refitted, held their 
councils in safety, and waited till their 
fleet had been victualled either by pillage 
or purchase. 
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Tue thirty-fourth issue of Mr. Knight's 
“ Weekly ream for all Readers” con- 
sists of the autobiography of a journeyman 
tailor, which, without offering much to in- 
terest general readers in point of incident, 
furnishes an instructive lesson of patient 
perseverance and honest industry. 

It appears that from the beginning 
this working-man was doomed to misfor- 
tune, and that his existence was only pro- 
longed from the hour of his birth by an ac- 
cident. “I was born,” he narrates, “ on 
July 5, 1792, but in so feeble a state, as to 
be thought dead. After having been put 
aside for some little time, a neighbor in at- 
tendance upon my mother observed that | 
showed symptoms of being alive, on which 
she took me in hand, and thus saved me 
from a premature death. But although it 
was given me to live, I proved to be of a 
feeble constitution, which in subsequent 
years brought upon me many infirmities 
and inconveniences. I am indeed unable 
to apprehend fully the pleasurable sensa- 
tions attendant upon robust and unbro- 
ken health, having never enjoyed that 
invaluable blessing ; but I suppose them to 
be very delightful, and cannot but wish 
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tnat all who possess what is called * good 
health’ were duly sensible of its value.” 
Still, he grew up in an ailing state, and 
when about five or six years old, was 
taught to read by his mother, who kept a 
dame’s school, and at ten became a candi- 
date for admission into a Protestant dis- 
senters’ charity school. It was required 
that applicants for admission should pre- 
sent themselves to the managing commit- 
tee, to prove their capabilities by reading 
in the New Testament. The autobio- 
grapher proceeds to draw a graphic picture 
of the class of people who, half a century 
ago, were the patrons of educational estab- 
lishments. It will amuse the modern 
reader. “I well remember the subdued 
feelings with which I wended my way to 
the place of trial. It was on a winter’s 
evening, when the dreary aspect of every- 
thing around me was in keeping with the 
solemnity of the business in which I was 
engaged. It was well for me that my 
good mother took me under her wing, as 
otherwise I should certainly have been 
confounded when I came before my exam- 
iners. These worthy, but to me awful, 
personages were assembled in a large upper 
room of an ancient inn. They were seated 
around a fire that was blazing cheerfully, 
and almost eclipsing the light of the candles, 
which of themselves would have but just suf- 
ficed to make ‘darkness visible.’ I was too 
much abashed to allow of my surveying the 
room very closely ; what I saw of it, there- 
fore, was only by occasional and hasty 
glances. I observed, however, that the 
table was well furnished with bottles and 
glasses, pipes and tobacco, indicating that 
the company present thought it wise to re- 
lieve the cares of business by a little of 
that which tends to make the heart glad. 
I cannot now remember all who were 
present, but have a clear recollection of 
several, among whom was the minister of 
the congregation, an aged, venerable-look- 
ing man, whose close-fitting, neatly curled 
wig, and somewhat antiquated dress, ac- 
corded well with his age and character. 
There was also a worthy gentleman, one 
of the deacons, whose portly figure, pow- 
dered head, and commanding aspect, filled 
me with profound awe. He was, however, 
a kind-hearted and affable man. I could 
have spoken eee much perturbation to 
8 





either of these good men, had I met him 
alone and casually ; but to see them all at 
once in a strange place, and invested with 
authority to question me, was too much 
for one so timid as] then was. A novi- 
tiate monk in the august presence of his 
holiness, and a full conclave of cardinals, 
or a presumed heretic at the tribunal of the 
Inquisition, could hardly feel more discom- 
posed than 1 did when directed to read 
aloud in the hearing of my assembled 
judges. I obeyed this dread mandate with 
much trepidation, but was enabled to do it 
so as to escape censure. My mother gave 
such further information about me as was 
required : upon which I was unanimously 
elected, with some expressions of approba- 
tion. 

“Thus ended my much dreaded trial, to 
my no small relief and satisfaction: I had 
passed through the ordeal unscathed, al- 
though much frightened, and I could not but 
rejoice at my success. I was well satisfied 
with the treatment I had met with from my 
examiners ; but, as a faithful chronicler I 
am bound to state that I was not a little 
puzzled at a part of their proceedings. 
They were smoking; and as I had been 
accustomed to regard this practice as indic- 
ative of intemperate or loose habits, I 
was greatly surprised at seeing ‘ grave 
and reverend’ men like these wielding the 
ominous tobacco-pipe. Even the minister 
was thus employed: this was the most in- 
explicable circumstance of all. I after- 
wards learned that he was an inveterate 
smoker, which intelligence further increas- 
ed my perplexity. I feared that all was not 
right, but I was too poor a casuist to grap- 
ple with so knotty a question; I was 
therefore compelled to leave it until I 
should be more equal to the task.” 

While at hed the future workingman 
describes his habits as having been studious. 
He was very fond of reading, and made 
great sacrifices to obtain books, and to get 
leisure to read them. When only thirteen 
years old, he obtained a situation as an 
errand boy to a tailor and woollen-draper. 
His duties were neither light nor pleasant, 
for he was constantly at the beck of no 
fewer than twenty-one persons; namely, 
his master and mistress, five children, two 
maid-servants, a shopman, two apprentices, 
a foreman and eight journeymen. In this 
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very large family, however, he found a 
friend in his master’s son, who, amongst 
other favors, gave him access to a library 
which consisted of “Enfield’s Speaker, 
Goldsmith’s Geography, an abridged His- 
tory of Rome, a History of England, 
Thomson’s Seasons, the Citizen of the 
World, the Vicar of Wakefield,” and a 
few others. “To be able to read these 
books,” says our hero, “I arose earlier 
from my bed, read while walking or eating, 
and took care not to waste the spare 
minutes which sometimes fell to my lot in 
the course of my working-hours. By 
these means I saved more time in the 
aggregate than I had previously thought 
to be possible. It was indeed made up of 
fragments, yet I contrived to make it answer 
my purposes.” With praiseworthy perse- 
verance, he also learnt to become an expert 
tailor in the few spare hours which fell 
to his share; and the manner in which 
this sickly but persevering youth economized 
his time, fully realizes the adage, that 
“where there is a will there is a way.” 
“Instead of cleaning the tailor’s shop, pre- 
paring fuel, and getting the furnace ready 
in the morning, I did these and other “nr 
ful things at night, after the men had left 
off work ; by this plan I secured an hour, 
in the best part of the day, for learning to 
sew. In addition to this contrivance, I 
also rose yet earlier than before, in order to 
help one of the workmen who lived close 
at hand. I worked with him until it was 
time to go to the shop, and by this means 
got both instruction and a little money— 
sometimes as much as eightpence or ten- 
pence at the week’s end—which was no 
unimportant addition to the contents of m 

private purse. Besides these plans, { 
adopted that of working at home whenever 
an opportunity offered for so doing. Nor 
did I always allow myself to make a holi- 
day of even the few red-letter days that 
fell to my lot ; for I well remember having 
worked on a Good Friday, a beautifully 
fine day, which seemed almost audibly to 
invite me into the green and delightful 
fields. On that day I also contrived to 
amuse myself by committing to memory a 
large portion of Gray’s beautiful Ode on 
Vicissitude. I further remember to have 
worked on other holidays—especially on 
wat which, in 1809, was kept in com- 





memoration of the king having entered 
upon the fiftieth year of his reign. By 
dint of persevering industry and attention, 
aided by the good offices of several of the 
workmen, I soon got such an insight into 
the business as enabled me to be very useful 
upon the board. Ere long my master saw 
that my services there were more profitable 
to him than they could be elsewhere ; and 
therefore he consented to hire another, but 
a younger boy, to do the greater part of 
the work which previously had chiefly em. 
ployed my time.” This welcome promo- 
tion materially diminished the labors, and 
increased the comforts and emoluments of 
the persevering youth, who, when he had 
arrived at man’s estate, had acquired not 
only a proficiency in his trade, but a valu. 
able stock of literary information; for he 
still went on reading whenever a moment 
of leisure presented itself. 

The working-man, finding himself a 
competent tailor, determined to try his for- 
tune in London, and travelled thither in 
1810. The information conveyed in the 
following passage is curious :—*On the 
day after my arrival in London, I went 
out in quest of employment. This I did 
in the way which at that time was the 
most in favor with my fellow-craftsmen, as 
being thought both more respectable and 
more profitable than that of waiting upon 
masters to ask for work. This was b 
causing my name to be entered in the call- 
book of a tailors’ trade club, which was 
held, as all such clubs then were, at a pub- 
lic-house, thence denominated a ‘ house of 
call.” To these houses the masters ap- 
plied when they wanted workmen. They 
could here procure, if needful, a fresh sup- 
ply of men three times per day; namely, 
at six o’clock in the morning, then at nine 
o’clock, and again at one o’clock in the 
afternoon. The master had the power of 
discharging a workman at his pleasure, 
after having given him three hours’ work 
or wages. Thus the men could have as 
— as three masters in the course of one 

ay. 

uy was called to work during the very 
day on which I had my name entered on 
the call-book ; but it was merely for the 
remainder of that day, as my master was 
himself a journeyman, who wanted a little 
help about an occasional job of master-work 
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Here I was in due form invested with all 
the shop-board rights and privileges of the 
craft, by paying what is technically called 
my ‘footing ;’ that is, in plain English, by 
treating my work-fellows to a fair allow- 
ance of porter—a practice which I subse- 
quently set my face against, and with 
much success. At night I was discharged, 
and again repaired to the ‘house of call,’ 
where I received orders to go to work at 
six o’clock in the following morning for a 
master residing in Hatton Garden. I now 
felt myself at ease. I had fairly launched 
my tiny bark upon the broad expanse of 
life’s ocean, and I was resolved, if possible, 
to make a profitable voyage. With this 
view I applied myself to work with all 
practicable diligence. It required my ut- 
most efforts to get through the allotted 
amount of a day’s work within the appointed 
time—for the time, as well as the amount 
of work, was strictly regulated. This 
daily task was considerably too much for 
any one but a clever and very quick hand; 
but then, as it was fixed by the workmen 
themselves, there was neither room for 
complaining of the masters, nor any good 
end to be answered by grumbling to the 
men. I therefore took the matter quietly, 
and did my best. This task was, in shop- 
board phrase, called ‘the log;’ and a ve 

appropriate name it truly was, for the tas 

was indeed a heavy one. Yet, as it show- 
ed the equitable principles upon which our 
trade-unions were founded—in providing 
that the largest possible amount of labor 
should be given in exchange for the good 
wages demanded—it was generally ap- 
proved of even by such as, like myself, 
were not fully equal to the labor it imposed. 
When I received my first week’s wages, 
amounting to thirty-three shillings, I was 
not a little pleased. I felt that I had fairly 
o—_ the part of a man, and my self- 
ove prompted me to look upon so merito- 


nous a personage as myself with more re- 


spectful feelings than heretofore. My 
week’s wages was a larger sum than I 
ever before could at one time call my own ; 
1 was therefore comparatively a rich man. 
Yet, after all, I would gladly have taken 
three shillings per week less in wages, if 
thereby I could have escaped from the pres- 
sure o that incessant, and, to me, exhausting 
toil which I was compelled to undergo, in 
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order to keep up to ‘the log.’ My strength, 
like that of many others, was not equal to 
this toil, seal in so hot and otherwise 
unhealthy a place as is a tailor’s workshop, 
in which I was confined for full twelve 
hours per day, the hours of working being 
from six o’clock in the morning until seven 
o’clock in the evening, one hour only being 
subtracted for dinner. As to time for 
breakfast, or any other refreshment, there 
was not allowed even a moment.” 

In this way he went on, sometimes 
overwhelmed with employment, at others 
with nothing to do, but on the whole 
maintaining himself creditably, till he 
resolved to take unto himself a wife—in 
the person of a young woman he had long 
known. His wedding-day is thus de- 
scribed :—‘ About the end of May, 1819, 
we were married at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, which was my parish church. 
We spent a part of our wedding-day in 
looking at the royal artists’ exhibition of 
paintings at Somerset House, in which we 
found much that gave us very pleasant 
entertainment. Afterwards, as the day 
was beautifully clear and serene, we in- 
dulged ourselves with a short excursion, in 
a westerly direction, upon the broad and 
gently-flowing Thames.” In a few days 
he returned to his native town, where he 
commenced business on his own account. 

Years passed on, the working-man being 
gradually surrounded with a large family, 
whom he brought up in a praiseworthy 
manner, living respectably, and respected 
amidst the companions of his youth; but 
constitutional ill health, increased by his 
energetic exertions to support his family 
with credit, demanded change. His phy- 
sician assured him, he remarks, “ that 
nothing more could be done for me in the 
way of medicine, while I continued to 
breathe the somewhat keen air of my 
native town. J therefore resolved to try 
whether that of London would be more 
favorable. I had, as I have already ob- 
served, been effectually relieved by it when 
a younger man, and I hoped it might prove 
useful to me again, although I did not expect 
it would be so to the same extent as former- 
ly.” Accordingly the working-man again 
changed the scene of his labors, and indeed 
the nature of them; for having published a 
volume of lectures previously delivered by 
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himself in his native town, and obtained, 
through that, other literary engagements, 
he divided his time between the pen and 
the needle. This is, it appears, his pres- 
ent mode of livelihood, and he concludes 
his memoirs in these words :—“ Except 
when wholly overborne by bodily pain or 
infirmity, I am rarely unemployed, either 
in the ethos or in the sleepless hours of 
the night, of which I have nota few. I aim 
to be useful, and I am occasionally en- 
couraged to believe that Iam not wholly 
unsuccessful. Not unfrequently a cheering 
ray breaks through the clouds that rest 
upon the future, and shows me some 
glimpses of a brighter world and a happier 
state of being. Thus I pursue my course 
with tolerable equanimity of feeling. There 
is much attainable good wherewith to com- 
pensate the inevitable evils of my lot. | 
aim to secure the first, and would fain ex- 
tract some good from the second. Unceasing 
occupation of the mind upon some given 
subject, and with a view to the happiness 
of others, is one of the best means of 
drawing off the attention from personal 
suffering, and of preventing the affections 
from becoming either chilled or selfish. 
The work of writing these memoirs has 
many a time raised me above the depress- 
ing influence of great bodily disorder. I 
should grieve that my task is done but 
that I have already resolved to begin 
another.” 

The want of uncommon incidents is well 
supplied in this little story of good and 
well-spent life, by the indomitable self-re- 
liance which the author exemplifies in 
every page. It is considered creditable for 
a man of robust constitution to fight through 
the world unscathed, and to bring up a 
family respectably amidst the strife ; but 
for one who from his cradle was borne 
down with sickness—occasiona!ly prostra- 
ting him for weeks, undoing all which care 
and industry had previously done—to 
arrive towards the close of existence so 
well as our author has done, is assuredly a 
sort of heroism. We take leave of the 
working-man, wishing him all success in 
his future career. 








TUNNELING BY THE Romans.—The fol. 
lowing extraordinary account is set forth in 
a letter from Marseilles in the Débats :— 
There has been long known, or believed ty 
exist at Marseilles, a tunnel or submarine 
—, passing from the ancient abbey of 

ictoire, running under the arm of the sea, 
which is covered with ships, and coming 
out under a tower of Fort Saint Nicholas. 
Many projects for exploring this passage 
have been entertained, but hitherto no one 
has been found sufficiently bold to perse- 
vere in it. M. Joyland, of the Ponts-et- 
Chaussées, and M. Matayras, an architect 
have, however, not only undertaken, but 
accomplished this task. Accompanied by 
some friends and a number of laborers, 
they went a few days ago to the abbey, and 
descended the numerous steps that lead to 
the entrance of the passage. Here they 
were the first day stopped by the heaps of 
the ruins of the abbey. Two days after- 
wards, however, they were able to clear 
their way to the other end, and came out 
at Fort Saint Nicholas, after working two 
hours and twenty minutes. The structure, 
which is considered to be Roman, is in 
such excellent condition, that in order to 
put it into complete repair, a cost of no 
more than 500,000 francs will be required ; 
but a much larger outlay will be wanted to 
render it serviceable for modern purposes. 
This tunnel is deemed much finer than 
that of London, being formed of one single 
vault of sixty feet span, and one-fourth 
longer. 





ODE. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1746. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung , 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 


To dwell a weeping hermit there! 
Collins. 
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Amone the multitudinous subjects that have engaged the attention of all enlightened nations, 
from the earliest times of which we have any authentic record, to the present, none have 
probably agitated the thinking mind more frequently, and with greater force, than that of self- 
culture. 

Starting from the period when Rome as the mistress of the world was literally a city on a 
hill, shedding her intellectual light on the darkened and ignorant nations around her, we may 
trace the progress of the engrossing theme through all chances and changes to our own era, 
when our own country has furnished a laborer in the cause, whose reiterated and unwearied 
attempts to do good to his fellow-men ; to make the mass—not the wealthy and refined, but 
the common people, the comparatively poor of the Jand—awaken to a sense of the importance 
of the cultivation of the mind, are so many pillars in the temple, which his own genius has 
erected to his memory. Channing, loved and respected, not less for his moral worth and the 
glorious example which he ever presented to the world, than for the mighty intellect which it 
pleased his Creator to entrust to his keeping, with that beauty peculiarly his own, which he 
threw around every subject that engaged his attention and called forth his sympathies, has 
invested that of the education of the mind and heart with the strongest powers of his genius. 
His efforts in this field are sufficient, if nothing else existed, to entitle his name to a high and 
conspicuous place among the benefactors of the human race. 

And it is indeed a theme eminently calculated to call forth a response from the heart of every 
one, who feels that the chief end and being of man is not merely to satisfy the wants of his 
nature, and to pass through his allotted time on earth, as leisurely and as comfortably as he 
can; who feels that God, in placing that creature which he had formed and fashioned in his own 
likeness in such a world as this, did so for the purpose of affording him an opportunity of edu- 
cating himself for a higher and more extended sphere of action—for a nobler and more spiritual 
avocation, than he could understand without preparatory discipline. 

The mind has been often and not inaptly likened to a rich garden spot, and, like the same, 
requires, in the first place, to be carefully and faithfully sown with good seed, and afterwards 
tended and watched with diligence and patience; or else, that which is capable of yielding 
fruits and flowers in perfection, will be overrun with weeds and noxious things, the very rich- 
ness of the soil but serving to render the crop more luxuriant. It behooves those, then, who 
have charge of the mind in the earlier stages of its being, to be unwearied in watching the 
approach of everything that can contaminate. It is a lamentable fact that the knowledge of evil 
is much more easily acquired by the young than the knowledge of good; and as a natural 

consequence the former will predominate in influence in the opening mind, if much care is not 
taken to neutralize its effects by continually imparting the latter. 

Our present purpose, however, is not with the training of the opening mind, but with that 
which has been neglected for years, which has, however, fortunately escaped, in a great meas- 
ure, the evils usually springing from such a careless course. To one who has arrived at the 
age of manhood with an imperfect education, but at the same time possessed with the knowledge 
of his own ignorance, which his intercourse with the world has forced him to learn, and an 
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ardent desire for the acquisition of that which will enable him to rise from that station in which 
circumstances have conspired to chain him down, the plan of self-culture is full of attraction 
and interest. 

A complete system of self-education, a system symmetrical and just in all its Proportions, 
tending gradually but steadily to call forth the powers of the mind and develope them to their 
utmost capacity, which at a first glance appears so perfectly simple that a child could under- 
stand it, and which so many of the uninitiated believe in good faith that they perfectly com. 
prehend, is, nevertheless, much more intricate than is supposed, and embraces a wider and 
deeper meaning than meets the view of the superficial observer. 

Look for a moment at the youth who is preparing for college, solely because his parents 
desire that their darling child may have his (perhaps shallow) brains stored with classic lore, 
and be fitted to shine among the great and mighty of the land. He pores over his Latin gram- 
mar unwillingly, his young mind filled the while with thoughts of play and recreation, ren- 
dered still more pleasant to his imagination by the vacation in perspective. If he is at all 
addicted to books, he thinks more of the charms and delightful incidents of his fairy tales, 
than of the declensions and conjugations before him. He wonders, till his brain aches with 
repeated failures to solve the riddle, what possible benefit it can ever be to him to learn all that 
‘* stuff’’ which he is required to commit to memory. He hurries through recitations ; forgets 
the exercises with the act of closing the book ; and in this way arrives at last at the termination 
of the time allotted to his preparatory course. College is then entered, and there time and 
money are wasted for four years. He then graduates, well versed in nothing but indolence 
and extravagance, tries some half-a-dezen professions without success, and comes to the con- 
clusion that his parents have mistaken his character, and that what talent he is in reality pos- 
sessed of, would have been exerted to better advantage, perhaps, in some other pursuit of life. 

But different, widely different, are the thoughts and purposes of one who loves knowledge 
for its own sake ; who feels that he has an intellect eapable of giving birth to the germs of 
results of more than ordinary power, and that the faculty of training, of shaping and of guid- 
ing that intellect rests with himself, and depends only on himself, to be brought into the most 
perfect action. Such an one, unswayed by impulse, but burning with a desire to cultivate the 
talents committed to his charge, will reach the goal, will have the laurel of success placed upon 
his head, will reap the reward of determination and perseverance. It matters not what eircum- 
stances surround him, or what may be his situation in life. Poverty cannot crush or long 
impede him. Obstacles serve but to nerve his soul with stronger resolutions to persevere. 
Wealth—though this is a greater hindrance to his advance than its opposite—cannot long hold 
that spirit in its chains that has determined to win and wear the never-fading crown of knowl- 
edge. 

It must be impressed upon the mind of the aspirant after learning, that all knowledge is 
progressive, continually progressive. The ‘‘ne plus ultra” can never be attained in any 
of its branches or departments. The acquirements of the mind are so many organs of 
vision to discover how little has been mastered and how much remains to be accomplished. 
How beautiful is that remark of the great Sir Isaac Newton, that he was “ but a child wander- 
ing along on the shores of the great ocean of science, and picking up pebbles that the waves 
cast at his feet.’’ 

A desire for knowledge, founded on a well-grounded conviction of ignorance, is an excellent 
starting point; but it is only a starting point. The desire must be kept up—the enthusiasm 
must be fed, continually fed. Relaxed effort often engenders retrogression. Let enthusiasm 
be cried down by those whose perceptions can neither be driven nor coaxed out of their custom- 
ary jog-trot ; let them frown upon it and call it impulse. Let those who will, pity the deluded 
one, as he will be often called ; let those who will, sneer at him; let those who will, envy him; 
and let those who will, censure and traduce his motives. The scholar must make up his mind 
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to bear all this, for it will come upon him. It belongs as much to his progress onward and 
upward, as the jar and noise of heavy machinery to the performance of its duty. If interpreted 
aright, it is a lesson, a valuable lesson to him; if viewed in any but its proper light, it may 
become a source of unhappiness to him, and possibly a hindrance, to some extent, to his 
advancement. He should look forth upon all these discords and counter influences of the 
world as the pilot at the helm looks out upon the troubled sea around and beneath his bark, 
calmly, fearlessly. Like him, he may indeed perceive afar off the first slight risings of a 

igantic wave ; he may watch these little risings, as, swelling and foaming into mighty waters, 
they roll fearfully toward him, and be wholly unable to avoid them ; he may feel the shock of 
the billow when it strikes, and it may make him tremble ; yet his skill will enable him to meet 
that shock in such a way, that on the very billow that threatened his destruction he may rise 
and ride triumphantly. 

We may resume and follow out this subject in another number. 





EQUALITY OF THE SEXES AND NON-RESISTANCE. 


Mr. Eprror,—You will doubtless recollect that about six years ago, two subjects, of a very 
peculiar nature, were for some time the engrossing topics of conversation of northern society. 
I allude to the Equality of the Sexes and Non-resistance. Where they originated no one 
appeared to know, but, as it has been truly said, there can no theory be formed too absurd to 
find believers and supporters, so no sooner were these themes made the subject of comment, 
than they were immediately taken up by parties, and quite a formidable sect was raised in favor 
of each. It is impossible to say to what length absurdity will go if unrestrained, and in these 
cases it is probable that proselytes would have continued to come in to this day, if Ridicule, 
that potent agent of common sense, which has destroyed many a wild and visionary scheme, 
had not directed her whole foree against this pair of foolish plans. 

About this time I happened to be in your city, and was induced, one evening, to visit the 
Lyceum. It rained, as Fanny Kemble says, “‘ cats and dogs,’’ and consequently the attend- 
ance was very thin. The lecturer for the evening was the Hon. Caleb Cushing, sine our 
minister to China, and his remarks consisted of a satirical exposition of the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of these very schemes to which I have referred. So well pleased was I with his 
views of these matters, that before going to bed that night I wrote down all that I could recol- 
lect of the lecture. As you were pleased to say in your last ‘‘ Table,”’ in answer to my note, 
that you would like to see the paper, I herewith send it, regretting that my memory did not 
enable me to carry off more than I did. However, if you publish the enclosed, it will serve to 
give your readers a sample of the whole. Yours, Z. P. 


Given at my country-seat on the top of Mount Caucasus, this —— day of June, 1845. 


“Man,” said Mr. C., ‘is, legally speaking, superior to woman. He enjoys the elective 
franchise, which she does not ; he can hold and convey away property, which a woman cannot 
do, without the consent of her husband, if she has one. On the other hand, if the political 
laws have ranked man higher, custom, stronger than the laws, has placed woman at an eleva- 
tion which it should be her aim to keep. For my part I could be quite content to be a woman. 

‘* Would fond, social, affectionate woman give up the proud place which she now occupies, 
descend from the hith throne of social superiority, to become one of us? Would she, for the 
sake of becoming equal to man in everything, in the right of voting, of mixing in political 
contests and public debates, of aspiring to the presidential and gubernatorial chairs, of foreign 
relations and home committees—would she for these few privileges, consent to give "P the 
strong claims which she now holds on man? would she willingly be thus degraded! If so, 


then should I be tempted to exclaim, in the uage of Scripture, ‘Oh! Lucifer, son of the 
morning, how art rw fallen !’ ; _ : 
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‘*¢ Woman, if she is thus placed upon a par with man, must not expect to be followed 
admired, or courted. She must be egual with man; nothing more. ould I in that case 
follow one of the fair sex with my sighs and tears? No; that is not equality. We, of the 
opposite sex, must be courted and flattered as well as they. Woman must come to me, and 
compare my eyes to the stars, flatter my looks, and with her eyes follow all my motions, 
Women in their turn must protect us; escort us to public assemblies, worship us by day and 
serenade us by night ; and then, perhaps, if a little oe should arise, we might find two 
women arrayed against each other in a duel, for the sake of one of our dear selves. Woman 
then would be obliged to mingle with the characters, and | aed through the scenes, of out-door 
life, exposed to the hardening influence that sears the feelings of men. Where then is the 


kind and affectionate wife, the fond and anxious mother! Ye, who would bring about this 
change, look upon the picture. Is it a consummation to be wished?” 


Passing from this subject, which, during its progress, was warmly applauded, he took up 
that of Non-Resistance. 


** Petitions without number have been sent into congress, for the abolishment of war, and 
the institution of a congress of nations, by which all national disputes could be settled without 
recourse to arms. But is this practicable? Would England consent to withdraw her ten 
thousand troops from her North American colonies, or give up her East India possessions? 
Would the czar of Russia acknowledge himself as holding his power at the option of such a 
court? Would the United States herself annul her declaration of independence, and place 
herself under the control of a congress of foreign powers, crowned heads and European rulers? 
No; it cannot be done. Suppose, for instance, that a foreign congress should pass a decree 
requiring England to abolish her ‘ Poor Laws.’ As a natural consequence, she refuses so to 
do. What is the alternative? The laws of the court must be enforced, else it is trifling with 
time to enact them. Why, they must be put into operation by force; by the musket, and can- 
non, and the point of the bayonet. Here then is Non-resistance at an end. 

‘* Suppose a foreign enemy should invade our land with sword and fire. We know him to 
be a relentless and cruel foe, and we know that it is his determination to lay waste our land, 
to pillage and plunder our towns and cities, to burn our homes over our heads, to murder our 
wives and our children, and to carry the nation into bondage. We also know that if we unite 
ourselves in one league and make a bold stand, we shall be able to rout him, to drive him from 
us forever. Shall we prostrate ourselves before him and suffer him to trample upon our abject 
bodies, and still more abject souls ; or shall we, like freemen, rouse the country from one end 
to the other, drive him back into the sea, and invoke the waters to engulf him, and the winds 
to waft him to his destruction ? 

‘‘ Tf a midnight burglar breaks into my house, must I offer no resistance? If he seizes upon 
the persons of my wife and daughter, must I sit and look calmly on, or shall I nerve my arm, 
and dash the offender to the ground ?”’ 





SONG WRITING. 


‘‘ Tue songs of a nation,’’ says one of our own writers, who, if life is spared to him, will 
undoubtedly exert much influence on the imaginative literature of his country, ‘‘ are like wild 
flowers pressed, as it were, by chance, between the blood-stained pages of history.’’ Again, 
with much truth and beauty he says, ‘‘ the songs of our great. poets are unspeakably precious. 
In them find vent those irrepressible utterances of homely fireside humanity, inconsistent with 
the loftier aim and self-forgetting enthusiasm of a great poem, which preserve the finer and 
purer sensibilities from wilting and withering under the black frost of ambition.” 

Some of the greatest poets who have enriched English literature with productions that can 
never die, have exerted their noblest faculties in this apparently humble department. We 
instance Chaucer's ‘* Cuckoo and Nightingale,” Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ Hark! hark! the lark at 
heaven’s gate sings,’? Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Lay a garland on my hearse,” Milton’s 
exquisite song in ‘‘ Comus,”? Cowley’s ‘‘ Grasshopper,”’ and Waller’s ‘‘ On a Rose.” The 
‘ollowing by Lovelace, an old English poet, has been much admired : 
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TO LUCASTA ON GOING TO THE WAR: 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunne 

Of thy chaste breast nn mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield, 


Yet this inconstancy is such, 
As you too shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 





Ovr Encravines.—We would call the attention of the reader to the illustrations of the 
‘Croton Aqueduct,’’ in the leading article of the present number. They were reduced to the 
size of our page from a larger series, and executed expressly for this magazine. We think 
them eminently beautiful, and offer them as an earnest of what we. intend to do in future in 
embellishing and illustrating our journal. 





IZAAK WALTON. 


Wer believe that it was Charles Lamb who said that there were certain books which should 


be read only in certain places and at certain seasons. Of all books in the world there is not one 
to which this maxim could be more appropriately applied than to the ‘‘ Complete Angler.’’ In 
the “‘ spring time o’ year,’’ under a leafy tree by the side of a quiet brook, in a meadow or 
pleasant field, or upon the high road in the gray of the morning, when the dew is on the grass 
and the sweet smell of the surrounding country inspires the rambler with new health and vigor, 
then is the book of the old angler dear to the lover of rural scenes and pleasures. 

The materials for a biography of Walton must be drawn principally from his works. It has 
been ascertained that he was born at Stafford, in August, 1593. ‘‘ His first settlement in Lon- 
don, as a shopkeeper,’’ as is stated in the sketch of his life usually to be found in the various 
editions of his book, ‘‘ was in the Royal Burse in Cornhill, built by Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
finished in 1616. As, in the year 1624, he was fixed in a different part of the city, we may 
reasonably suppose he was one of the first inhabitants of the Burse ; and being then but 
twenty-three years old, was perhaps one of those industrious young men, whom, as we are 
told, the munificent founder himself placed in the shops erected over that edifice. In this 
situation he could scarcely be said to have elbow room ; for the shops over the Burse were but 
seven feet long and five wide; yet here did he carry on his trade for some time before the year 
1624 ; at which time he dwelt on the north side of Fleet street, in a house two doors west of the 
end of Chancery lane, and abutting on a messuage known by the sign of the Harrow ; in this 
house, in a deed bearing date 1624, he is said to be a linen draper. It further appears by the deed 
that the house was in the joint occupation of Izaak Walton and John Mason, hosier, from 
which we may conclude that half a shop was sufficient for the business of Walton. 

“Ten years after, we find him living in Chancery lane ; there he carried on the business of 
a sempster or milliner ; a particular from which we may infer, that he was by this time, if not 
long before, married ; besides that, he was now turned of forty. This house belonged to the 
owner of the former, and it is supposed was but a few doors up the lane, on the left hand. 
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“ About 1643, he left London, and with a fortune very far short of what would now be called 
a competency, seems to have retired altogether from business ; he lived sometimes at Stafford 
and elsewhere ; but mostly in the families of the eminent clergymen of England, of whom he 
was much beloved. While he continued in London, his favorite amusement was angling, in 
which he was the greatest proficient of his time ; and indeed, so great were his skill and expe- 
rience in that art, that there is scarce any writer on the subject, since his time, who has not 
made the rules and practice of Walton his very foundation. It is therefore with the greatest 
propriety, that Langbaine calls him, ‘the common father of all anglers.’ 

‘‘ The river that he seems mostly to have frequented for this diversion, was the Lea, which 
has its source above Ware in Hertfordshire, and falls into the Thames a little below Blackwall ; 
unless we will suppose that the vicinity of the New river to the place of his habitation, might 
sometimes tempt him out with his friends, honest Nat and R. Roe, whose loss he so patheti- 
ca)ly mentions, to spend an afternoon there. 

‘‘ He ended his days on the 15th day of December, 1683, at the advanced age of ninety, at 
Winchester, in the house of Dr. William Hawkins, a prebendary of the church there, where 
he lies buried.’’ 

Besides the Complete Angler, Walton wrote the Lives of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
with whom he was intimately acquainted, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George 
Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. Some verses, also, of his are still 
extant. 

But it is by his inimitable work on angling that Walton is chiefly known to us. “ The 
precepts of angling until his time, having hardly ever been reduced to writing, were propagated 
from age to age chiefly by tradition ; but Walton, whose benevolent and communicative temper 
appears in every line of his writings, unwilling to conceal from the world those assistances 
which his long practice and experience enabled him, perhaps the best of any man of his time 
to give, in the year 1653, published, in a very elegant manner, his ‘ Complete Angler, or Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation,’ in small duodecimo, adorned with exquisite cuts of most of the 
fish mentioned in it. And let no man imagine that a work on such a subject must necessarily 
be unentertaining or trifling, or even uninstructive ; for the contrary will most evidently appear, 
from a perusal of this excellent piece, which, whether we consider the elegant simplicity of the 
style, the ease and unaffected humor of the dialogue, the lovely scenes which it delineates, the 
enchanting pastoral poetry which it contains, or the fine morality it so sweetly inculcates, has 
hardly its fellow in any of the modern languages.”’ 

The following is one of the sweetest passages in the book. Piscator is the worthy angler, 
and Venator is a hunter, whom, having encountered on the road, bending his steps to ‘“‘ meet a 
pack of otter-dogs of noble Mr. Saddler’s on Amwell-hill,”” he has persuaded to become his 
** scholar ’’ for the day, in the art of angling. 


**Piscator. Nay, stay alittle, good scholar; I caught my last trout with a worm; now I 
will put on a minnow, and try a quarter of an hour about yonder trees for another, and so walk 
towards our lodging. Look you, scholar, thereabout we shall have a bite presently, or not at 
all; have with you, Sir! o’ my word I have hold of him. Oh, it isa great logger-headed 
chub; come, hang him upon that willow twig, and let’s be going. But turn out of the waya 
little, good scholar, towards yonder high honeysuckle hedge; there we ’ll sit and sing, whilst 
this shower falls so gently upon the teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely 
flowers that adorn these verdant meadows. 

** Look ; under that broad beech-tree, I sat down, when I was last this way a fishing, and the 
birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly contention with an echo, whose dead 
voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, near to the brow of that primrose hill ; there I sat view- 
ing the silver streams glide silently towards their centre, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes 
opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke their waves, and turned them into 
foam ; and sometimes I beguiled time by viewing the harmless lambs, some leaping securely 
in the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the cheerful sun ; and saw others craving 
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comfort from the swollen udders of their — dams. As I thus sat, these and other sights 
had so fully possest my soul with content, that I thought, as the poet has happily exprest it, 
*I was for that time lifted above earth ; , 
And possest joys not promis’d in my birth.’ 

« As I left this place and entered into the next field, a second pleasure entertained me; ’t was 
a handsome milk-maid, that had not yet attained so much age and wisdom as to load her mind 
with any fears of many things that will never be, as too many men often do; but she cast away 
all care, and sung like a nightingale; her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it; ’t was 
that smooth song, which was made by Kit Marlowe, now at least fifty years ago ; and the milk- 
maid’s mother sung an answer to it which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days. 

“They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good, I think much better than the strong lines 
that are now in fashion in this critical age. Look yonder! on my word, yonder they both bea 
milking again. I will give her the chub, and persuade her to sing that song to us. 

“‘ God speed you, good woman, I have been a fishing, and am going to Bleak Hall to my bed, 
and having caught more fish than will sup myself and my friend, I will bestow this upon you 
and your daughter, for I use to sell none. 

“Milk Woman. Marry, God requite you, sir, and wel] eat it cheerfully ; and if you come 
this way a fishing two months hence, a grace of God, I’’ll give you a sillabub of new verjuice 
in a new-made haycock for it, and my Maudlin shall sing you one of her best ballads; for she 
and I both love all anglers, they be such honest, civil, quiet men; in the mean time will you 
drink a draught of red cow’s milk? You shall have it freely. 

‘*Piscator. No, I thank you; but I pray do us a courtesy that shall stand you and your 
daughter in nothing, and yet we will think ourselves still something in your debt ; it is but to 
sing us a song that was sung by your daughter when I last past this meadow, about eight or 
nine days since. 

“ Milk Woman. What song was it, I pray? Was it, ‘ Come shepherds, deck your herds?’ 
or, ‘As at noon Dulcinea rested!’ or, ‘ Phillida flouts me?’ or, ‘Chevy Chase?’ or, ‘ Johnny 
Armstrong?’ or, ‘ Troy Town?’ 

“ Piscator. No, it is none of those; it is a song, that your daughter sung the first part, 
and you sung the answer to it. 

** Milk Woman. Oh, I know it now. I learned it in my golden age when I was about the 
age of my poor daughter. Come, Maudlin, sing it to the gentlemen with a merry heart. 


THE MILK-MAID’S SONG. a lin’d choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 


yar live > ey — be my love, 

we will ail the pleasures prove A belt of st d ivy bud 

That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
woods, and steepy mountains yield. And if these pleasures may thee move, 


There we will sit upon the rock Come, live with me and be my love. 


ones Ge — s fed out nai, Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals As precious as the gods do eat, 
t ] on an ivory table be, 

And I will make thee beds of roses, Prepar’d each day for thee and me. 
And then a thousand fragrant posies, ? 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, The ey ee swains shall dance and sing, 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. For thy delight each May morning ; 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
A pown made of the finest wool, Then live with me and be my love. 

ich from our pretty lambs we pull ; 


“Venator. Trust me, master, it is a choice song, and sweetly sung by honest Maudlin. I 
now see it was not without cause, that our good Queen Elizabeth did so often wish herself a 
milk-maid, because they are not troubled with fears and cares, but sing sweetly all the day, and 
sleep securely all the night ; and without doubt honest, innocent, pretty Maudlin does so. I’ll 
bestow Sir Thomas Overbury’s milk-maid’s wish upon her, ‘That she may die in the spring, 
and being dead, may have a good store of flowers stuck round about her winding sheet.’ ’” 








MAGAZINE LOVE STORIES. 

Tae remarks in the following paragraphs are good, very good; but it seems rather funny 
that the essay from which the extract is made should have first appeared in the columns of a 
magazine in which has been published, during the past ten years, a larger quantity of matter 
of the very kind so very severely denounced here, than in any other periodical in the country. 
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Perhaps the said magazine has become conscious of its want of conformity to the standard 
of true taste, and this is an intimation of an intended change. A revolution in periodical liter. 
ature is near at hand. Readers cannot always live on love tales. 


‘‘ The love tales which our own magazines inflict upon us in such overpowering quantity, are 
the less evil of the two, but still, we must say, they are an evil. If we may venture upon a 
truth, love is much less the staple of the British magazines than of our own. Whether the 
cause be that love is more an element in American life, or that our editors, cutting off litics, 
religion, and, indeed, everything of a controversial character, have left a narrower field fur 
their contributors, the fact is certain, that the amount of love that floats an American magazine 
would speedily sink a British one. Many of these love-tales must be acknowledged to be 
graceful and pleasant in themselves, but it is impossible that they should not lack variety and 
soon pall upon the taste. We cannot but think some of our monthlies have lost greatly from 
this cause. Their tone has become enervated, and persons to whom this tone is peculiarly dis- 
tasteful, have learned to decry magazine writing en masse. Of this so fashionable n of 
unmeasured condemnation we may say a word anon. At present our affair is rather with mag- 

ines and their contributors. 
arn Some authors write—apparently can write—of nothing else but ‘love! still love!’ while 
‘constant readers’ naturally sink into a sympathetic sentimentalism, dream with their favorite 
authors, and find every-day duties, events and characters, wearisome, perhap disgusting. 
Homeopathically considered, these miniature novels, thus infinitesimally multiplied, are worse 
than the old limited number of full-grown ones—since a given amount of noxious matter must 
be supposed to produce far greater effect diluted that concentrated. It is true there is some- 
thing sanative in the actual occupations and inevitable requirements of life, and American life 
especially affords little unwholesome leisure ; but as far as this reading goes, it is, in its excess, 
destructive. Merchants’ clerks and boarding school girls, the young, susceptible, the ardent, 
suffer, while there is too little vital power to warm cooler temperaments, which might bear it 
with advantage. But we will not pursue this theme, for we feel assured, as far as the maga- 
zines are concerned, the evil is curing itself.” 





Ovr Prosprcts.—Six months having elapsed since we commenced publishing this magazine, 
we are brought to the end of the first volume. In one of our earlier numbers we stated that 
our enterprise was no longer an experiment, that success was within our reach. It gratifies us 
much that we are enabled to say that our success has exceeded our expectations. Wherever 
the journal has gone it has found friends, who have taken it in for its own intrinsic merit. We 
were determined that it should be received for itse\f—for the sterling goodness of its contents, 
and not by the influence of a long list of contributors and newspaper puffs, usually accompany- 
ing magazines of far higher pretensions. The result has proved that our course was right. 

The next volume we hope to make superior in interest to this. We had many difficulties to 
contend with at the commencement, which we have now fortunately overcome, and as we have 
hitherto done more than we promised, instead of falling short, as is often the case, we think 
we shall be believed when we say that it is our determination to make the ‘‘ New England,” 
certainly one of the best, if not the best family magazine in the country. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor is under obligations to J. W., of Dedham. His communication shall appear. 

The Editor is induced to believe that the note signed ‘‘ John Smith,” with which he was 
lately favored, came from T. R., of Springfield. 

‘*S. 3. P.’s’’ communication will receive attention. 

Brevity is said to be the soul of wit. T. J. M., of Hingham, will take the hint. 

A Letter from Coventry! P. S. B., ought to be sent to another Coventry for his ignorance 
of such a simple matter as that which he inquires about. The article, Sound, Encyclopedia 
Americana, will give him all the information he wishes. 

J. B. S., North Bridgewater, signed his letter with his initials only. Absence of mind, 
»vrobably. 
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